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RAILWAYS’ RIGHTS IN CITY STREETS. 





The decision by a referee that the New York Central has 
a 500-year right to occupy and operate its lines in New York 
city, although the city had “assented” to such occupancy by 
the original corporation organized to exist only 50 years, was 
reported briefly in these columns last week. The decision by 
D. Cady Herrick, referee, seems to be so fully supported that 
it will be probably affirmed by the higher courts. It involves 
matters of general interest to railways having city terminals. 

The Hudson River Railroad Company was incorporated in 
1846 to exist for a term of 50 years. It derived from the 
state the right of location in New York city streets, “provided 
the assent of the corporation of said city be first obtained.” 
The city gave that assent. The consolidation of the lines 
between New York city and Buffalo, under the name of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, was 
authorized by the state in 1869 and its term of existence was 
fixed at 500 years. 

On May 28, 1909, the president of the borough of Manhattan, 
under direction of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of the city of New York, ordered the New York Central to 
remove its tracks from certain named streets and avenues 
in the city within 30 days, and this, coupled with a notice 
that if the company failed to remove within 30 days, he 
would remove those tracks. The railway company immedi- 
ately began an action to have the resolution of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment adjudged null and void and to 
enjoin any interference by the city with the tracks or the 
operation of the railway. 

The city’s action seems to be based on two grounds—First, 
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its assent to occupancy for only 50 years; second, that the 
operation of the railway on the city streets was a nuisance. 
Judge Herrick disposes rather briefly but finally of the 
nuisance charge and cites many decisions which apparently 
fully justify his conclusion that the state has absolute con- 
trol over the streets and highways, whether in the country 
or in the city, in granting rights of way, limited only by the 
exception in the state constitution as to street railways. In 
this matter his opinion is summed up in two sentences: 

“When the new corporation was formed for a period of 500 years, al! 
the franchises and rights-of-way of both corporations were transferred 
to such new corporation, and the power and the right to-exercise and 
use those franchises and rights-of-way were conferred, or extended, for 
a like period of time. That the state had the authority to make such 
an extension, and, so far as it included the occupancy of the streets 
and avenues of the City of New York, without the consent of such city, 
I think cannot be questioned.” 





SUSPENDING ADVANCES IN RATES. 





The administration’s bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce act provides that when a railway announces an 
advance in rates the Interstate Commerce Commission, either 
on complaint of a shipper or on its own motion, may at once 
begin an investigation of the reasonableness of the advance. 
If it should not have finished its inquiry on the date the new 
rates are effective it may suspend them for 60 days. When 
Chairman Knapp appeared for the commission before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce on February 17 
he suggested that the period for which the commission could 
suspend the advance be lengthened to 120 days. This added 
to the 30 days’ notice now required of a change in rates 
would make a period of five months between the time notice 
of an advance was given and when it could go into effect. 

The fact that the commission asks authority to suspend 
the advance so long shows that it does not think that 
ordinarily it could make adequate investigation in less time. 
There is little doubt that the measure as it stands would be 
a temptation to the commission to make hasty inquiries and 
half-baked orders. The discussions of this subject at the 
hearing before the House and Senate committees indicated 
that few of the witnesses or of the members of the com- 
mittees had carefully considered the possible or even prob- 
able effects of such legislation. Railway officers are human 
and subject to like temptations as other men. If the com- 
mission were authorized to suspend advances in rates for 
either 60 or 120 days it would be practicable for railway man- 
agers to so take advantage of the legislation as practically 
to nullify the commission’s power to reduce rates. Being 
human, they might do so. We may be sure that every pro- 
posed advance of consequence would be resisted by shippers. 
Investigation of each would take some of the commission’s. 
time. Such investigations would have to be given prece- 
dence over hearings of petitions for reductions, because the 
time within which the commission would have to decide cases 
involving proposed advances would be limited, while the 
time it has to decide proceedings involving proposed reduc- 
tions is unlimited. If the proposed advances were numerous 
their investigation would take up practically all of the com- 
mission’s time. The railways would have an incentive to 
create such a situation. It would be more to their interest 
for the commission to devote its time and energies to pre- 
venting them from making advances than to hearing and 
acting on the petitions of shippers for reductions. 

When a railway traffic manager voluntarily reduces a rate 
he does so in the hope that the amount of traffic will be so 
increased that the road will get a larger profit from it than 
it is getting from the smaller traffic on the higher rate. But 
he always takes the chance that the traffic will not be in- 
creased as much as he hopes and that, in consequence, the 
profits of the road will be decreased. At present he can raise 
a rate which experience has shown to be too low. Under 


the proposed law he probably could not raise it without a 
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fight. 
place. 

The proposed legislation aims to keep rates down. It would 
seem its tendency would be to keep them up. The result 
of its disclosing this tendency would, of course, be agitation 
for further increases in the commission’s authority. It would 
be said, as it is said now, that further legislation is neéded 
logically to “round out” the Interstate Commerce act. There 
is but one place where this logically “rounding out” process 
can stop. That is where the commission is given complete 
power to initiate all rates. The time will never come when 
many shippers and politicians will be satisfied with the way 
that railways make rates. They will never be any nearer 
satisfied than the average man is with his income or with 
the bills he receives from his doctor, butcher and grocer. 
And rates made by the commission will be equally subject to 
attack until they are put on an absolute mileage basis, so 
that the commission can say to each complainant, “You have 
the same rate per mile as every other man who ships and, 
therefore, you have no well-founded grievance.” If it is de- 
sired to get a logical and conclusive answer for every com- 
plaint about rates that is the way to get it. Perhaps com- 
mercial interests would rather have rates that are defensible 
on mathematical grounds than rates on which they can ship. 
If they would, we advise them to continue to countenance 
and encourage agitation for more and more governmental 
regulation. 


Therefore he probably would not reduce it in the first 





A CURE FOR A SMALL GRIEVANCE. 





Why not have three grades of rates for the transportation 
of merchandise, based on relative speed? We now have, for 
most classes, two rates; express (by passenger train) and 
freight, in which each shipment takes its chances with all 
other shipments. There is need for an expedited rate; or, 
more precisely, a rate which will warrant giving a shipment 
by freight train preference in speed. Shippers of live stock 
and fruit have this preference already, and, theoretically, they 
pay for it, though in practice the shippers of large quantities 
have made out to incite such strenuous competition between 
the railways that they get their preference for nothing; that 
is, they get extremely low rates. Large shippers in any line— 
grain, for instance—get special expedition on occasion, without 
paying for it. 

The demand for an arrangement for putting one shipment 
ahead of another is not loud and insistent, nor would it 
affect a large part of the freight traffic of the country; but it 
is one the granting of which would be popular, if the price 
were made reasonable. The railways have been very per 
sistent in charging customers a high price for assuming 
risks (on breakable goods) which cost very little; they would 


do well to offer them at a moderate price something the 


value of which they could appreciate. 

Almost everybody has had experience of exasperatingly 
s'ow freight movement. When a shipment of silk is rushed 
across the continent by special freight train and the railways 
brag about it, the average citizen indignantly compares the 
speed with that which was made by his last short-distance 
shipment, perhaps 10 miles a day. When the New York Cen- 
tral, to head off the threatened rival road, the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Eastern, told of what fine service it was giving, 
shippers arose to say that the time required to get a barrel of 
apples from Syracuse to New Haven was 14 days. When 
Mr. Hale feeds the public with his skilfully prepared averages 
of freight car service, individual shippers shut their eyes to 
the averages and fix their attention on single shipments that 
have been stopped long enough at each transfer point to gain 
a legal residence there, if only they could vote. A recent 
critic of the railways says that they could easily get for 
their freight trains millions of dollars’ worth of traffic that 
now fattens the express companies. That is not the cor- 
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rect view, but it is true that much freight could be carried 
faster, to the profit both of the carrier and the consignee. 
Instead of taking some of the express companies’ traffic and 
carrying it a little slower, some of the freight in the freight 
trains should be separated and carried a little faster. 

The grievance of the public in regard to the speed with 
which freight travels has the same basis as the public’s 
grievance against the telegraph companies—the necessity of 
treating all shipments and all messages on an equality. When 
a message travels a thousand miles in five minutes, people 
begin to demand that all messages shall be transmitted with 
that degree of celerity; whereas the only fair demand is that, 
reasonable facilities being provided, all messages shall be 
sent and delivered as soon as possible; and with another 
message, the next day, this may mean ten times as many 
minutes, because of pressure of business or some slight acci- 
dent. 

The thing needed is to give everybody the benefit of such 
special treatment as a railway gives the package freight be- 
tween two given cities, when it is endeavoring to draw busi- 
ness away from a rival line between those cities. In such 
cases cars are loaded up to the last hour, are sent by the 
same train every day, whether full or only quarter full, and 
are quickly looked after if they break down, or are delayed 
from any cause. The only question about furnishing such 
prompt and intelligent care for any shipment, anywhere at 
any time, is as to what extra amount ought to be charged for 
it in order to remunerate the carrier and avoid injustice to 
the owners of the slow freight, which, theoretically, might 
occasionally suffer because of the preference given to those 
shippers willing to pay a higher price. But that could be 
easily settled. Or, the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
cheerfully tackle the problem. 





THE PORTLAND GATEWAY DECISION. 





The Supreme Court of the United States in its decision in 
the Portland gateway case (Interstate Commerce Commission 
vs. Northern Pacific) holds, in effect, that the Hepburn act 
leaves railways the right to choose their own connections, sub- 
ject only to the requirement that the right must be exercised 
with due regard to the convenience of the public. The mere 
fact that numerous travelers may wish to make a journey, or 
shippers to send their goods, accord‘ng to a certain route, is 
no good ground for requiring a railway to open that route 
when it already has established a route which is more profit- 
able to itself and just as good and convenient for travelers 
or shippers. The Interstate Commerce Commission itself 
found in the Portland gateway case that “the passenger could 
travel as quickly and as comfortably via the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern lines, by which a joint through route 
already existed, as he could (on the Harriman lines) via 
Portland.” But it “also found that great numbers of persons 
for various causes desired to use the more southern routes, 
which brought them through Portland,” and it was “of the 
opinion that this desire was a reasonable one and that, ac- 
cordingly, with respect to such travelers, there was no reason- 
able through rate in effect.” In other words, the commission 
proved that a reasonable route was already in existence and 
then held it was unreasonable because some people preferred 
another one. As in the Missouri river jobbers’ case, the com- 
mission found the existence of a certain state of facts and 
then held that these facts did not exist. With such logic the - 
commission could entirely repeal the proviso in the Hepburn 
act which authorizes it to establish joint routes and through 
rates only when “no reasonable or satisfactory through route 
exists.” The view the Supreme Court took of its reasoning is 
indicated by the caustic remark of Justice Holmes that “the 
condition in the statute is not to be trifled with.” The law as 


interpreted by the court protects the public and at the same 
time enables the railway to protect itself. 


It does not allow 
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any railway to stand in the way of the establishment of some 
through route and joint rate which will give reasonable and 
satisfactory service to the public. On the other hand, it does 
not enable a road whose interests perhaps are entirely contrary 
to those of another road—for instance, an electric line con- 
been experienced. Evidently the designers looked upon it as 
necting with one of the other road’s branches—to compel that 
other road to enter into through traffic arrangements with it 
which will cause loss to the latter and profit to the former 
and confer no substantial benefit on the public. The commis- 
sion in commenting in its annual report on the Portland gate- 
way case said that the railway which is required to establish 
a through route and joint rate which give it the short haul 
upon business on which it would otherwise obtain the long 
haul may protect itself in the division of the through rate. 
But if a railway can get a division of the through rate which 
adequately protects it it usually makes the rate, as has been 
done by the Northern Pacific through the Portland gateway 
since the litigation began. If it refuses to make the rate it is 
a pretty sure sign that it has not been offered a division 
which will adequately protect its interests, a matter of which 
it is the best judge 





THE MALLET LOCOMOTIVE IN SERVICE. 





When it is claimed, or even suggested, that a Mallet articu- 
ulated compound locomotive can be maintained as cheaply as 
an ordinary simple engine of half its capacity, the statement 
must be attributed to enthusiasm or ignorance. The Mallet 
is, to all intents and purposes as far as repairs are concerned, 
two complete and independent locomotives with the exception 
of the boiler. That it should be possible to maintain these 
two engines as cheaply as one does not stand to reason and 
is not borne out in practice. Records show that a Mallet 
costs something more than twice as much per mile run for 
repairs as a consolidation of about two-fifths its tractive ef- 
fort. The saving in repairs on two boilers is offset by the 
expense for the extra parts, such as jointed receiver and low- 
pressure exhaust pipes. To put the matter definitely, it costs 
about 23 cents a mile for repairs on heavy Mallets as com- 
pared with from 7 to 10 cents for consolidations of less than 
half the tractive power, and they are out of commission from 
20 to 25 per cent. of the time. 

Still, they are economical where a heavy power is required 
and they can be made to take the place of two lighter engines. 
They cut the wages in two, and the compound feature ef- 
fects a saving in coal of from 15 to 20 per cent. per horse- 
power produced; the repairs drop to about 2 cents per 1,000 
ton-miles instead of 3.5 cents with heavy consolidations. 
From an operating standpoint also it is very evident that 
one engine is better than two, especially if it can be handled 
as readily as one of the smaller units, and this is the case. 
The largest of the Mallets can be spotted as easily as any 
smaller engine and may be handled with any desired degree 
Of delicacy. 

Whether it will be possible to extend their radius of ac- 
tion from short pusher runs to regular road service is quite 
another question. It is all very well to assert that they are 
free steamers and that the fireman has no difficulty in hold- 
ing his pressure, which is quite true in limited action. An 
engine that. carries a pressure of from 200 to 215 lbs. may 
be held up to the blowing-off point over the average pusher 
grade, and, using some latitude in the phrase, “without dif- 
ficulty.’ But this is very far from saying “without exertion,” 
for it does require an exertion of the most strenuous kind. 
No one who has seen the work done by a stalwart fireman 
in taking one of these engines up eight or ten miles of a 1 
per cent. grade would care to wager on his ability to maintain 
the pace over a division of from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty miles. When working to its full capacity one of these 
big fellows will evaporate 7,000 gallons of water an hour, 
which means that about four tons of coal must be shoveled. 
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With the slow speed that usually obtains the footplate is 
steady and there are no surges of the machine to add to the 
labor. The constant shoveling is interrupted only by raking 
and leveling and without an interval for the taking of breath. 
The rate of combustion must be kept at the highest pitch 
and the heat from the opened door is scorching’ in its effect. 
It is here that the mechanical stoker becomes a necessity if 
the run is to be extended to cover a division. There is but 
one mitigating circumstance in its ‘use for road service, 
and that:‘is, under ordinary conditions, the engine would not 
be crowded so hard continuously. In pusher service the, re- 
verse lever is dropped down in the corner and left there; 
whereas on a road run it would be hooked back, easing off 
on the consumption of steam per revolution, but probably re- 
quiring quite as rapid a rate of evaporation per hour. 

Of course, where oil is used as a fuel the whole situation 
is changed and the physical strain on the fireman is avoided 
and the suggested limitation of the radius of action does not 
exist as far as the man is concerned, but it remains to be 
seen whether a locomotive boiler can be built within avail- 
able dimensions that can meet the evaporative demands of a 
big Mallet when pulling a heavy train at road speeds. 

As for the action of the engines upon the track, it appears 
that they have lived up to the claims made for them by their 
designers. While it is not known as to just how they dis- 
tribute their lateral stresses upon the track, any more than 
it is of other locomotive types, still where one Mallet has been 
substituted for two or more consolidations on a pusher grade, 
the wear of the rails has been lessened, from which it has 
been inferred, whether rightly or not cannot be stated, that 
these new locomotives are easier on the track. 

Mallet locomotives are capable of making from 30,000 to 
40,000 miles between general repairs, and in some instances 


the latter figure has been exceeded. An examination of the 


0-4-4-0 locomotives that have been out of the shop for four 
months shows that the tires are in remakably good condition. 
There is no perceptible flange wear on any of the wheels, ex- 
cept the leading pair of the front engine, which show a de 
cided tendency to run sharp. This is probably due to the 
fact that the engine is working hard when run forward, as 
half of the mileage is made when running backwards light. 

The internal resistances of the engine are somewhat higher 
than those of the ordinary types. A Mallet locomotive will 
not drift down a 1 per cent. grade. An Atlantic would attain 
a high speed in such a place and a consolidation would run 
faster than would be allowable; whereas steam must be used 
with the Mallet in order to get down at all. As to what 
percentage of the total power developed this amounts to, accu- 
rate data is not available, but when added to that required to 
raise the weight of the engine and tender up the grade it 
must be a goodly proportion of the drawbar pull available 
at the back of the tender. 

Again, the wear of the connections between the front and 
rear units seems to indicate that there is not always that har- 
mony of action between the two that is to be desired. It 
may be the effect of imagination but there seems to be a 
surging action when the engine is at work, closely resembling 
that felt on ordinary engines when they are not properly 
counterbalanced. This is especially noticeable on the firing 
platform, but is scarcely perceptible in the engineer’s cab 
except when running light. Unless the connections are made 
far stronger than any calculations would indicate to be neces- 
sary, there is apt to be a breakage and a separation of the 
castings. When the engine is pushing the action is not so 
apparent, for then the front unit is pushed back by the load 
and the after one tends to run up on it, so that the two are 
brought together; but when pulling the forward unit can 
surge away from the rear one with the full force of the maxi- 
mum power that it can exert. This movement is especially 
noticeable when the engine is running light. It ought to be 


met by putting an excessive strength into the connecting parts. 
Very little leakage occurs at the ball and expansion joints 
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of the receiver and exnaust pipes, and no serious trouble has 
been experienced. Evidently the designers looked upon it as 
& place requiring especial attention, and by giving it have 
obtained very satisfactory results. 

The cab must necessarily be one-sided. As the fireman is 
away in the rear, and communication from one side to the 
other is out of the question, everything must be on the right- 
hand side; this includes the throttle and reverse levers, two 
injectors, two cylinder lubricators, two sets of cylinder cock 
levers, two sanders, engineer's brake valve and straight air- 
brake valve, water glass and cocks, whistle and bell cords, 
sieam valves for oilers, and emergency valve for converting 
to simple action. With the wide firebox and the limited space 
available, there is not much left for the man when all of these 
appliances are in place. Still the arrangement is quite con- 
venient and because of its air reversing gear the engine is 
easily handled. 

Under ordinary conditions of service the emergency ex- 
haust of the intercepting valve is rarely opened, even when 
starting a heavy train. There is usually enough slack to be 
obtained for the high-pressure cylinders to exhaust once or 
twice before the full load comes upon the engine and then the 
low-pressure unit is at work. 

Hence whether the Mallet is regarded from the standpoint 
of the mechanical, operating or track departments, or of the 
engineer in the cab, the locomotive must be considered a very 
satisfactory machine. The only man who has serious objec- 
tions to it is the fireman who is called upon for such stren- 
uous exertion; for him the mechanical stoker ought to solve 
the problem, and thus relieve him of what seems to be an 
impossible task. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





In 1909 the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
able to turn its entire attention to the operation of the road, 
with the result that economies in transportation expenses 
were effected to a greater degree than ever before. The pro- 
gram of improvements and betterments, additional facilities 
and the addition of great terminals, with the exception of 
the New York tunnel extension, had been completed before 
1909. It was a fact that last year the Pennsylvania handled 
nearly as large a tonnage as in 1907, but did it without any 
congestion. There were no improvements to speak of in use 
in 1909 that were not already in operation in 1908, but the 
operating force had become accustomed to the improved ma- 
chine which they were handling and were able to get more 
out of it. 

Of the total earnings of $154,000,000 in 1909 transportation 
expenses consumed but 34 per cent. as against 38 per cent. 
in 1908. This was the result indirectly of improvements 
made in previous years; directly it was brought about by 
higher operating efficiency on the part of the force itself. 
In 1907 the general officers’ desks were piled high with mat- 
ters needing immediate attention. Operating officers were 
so busy getting trains through that they could not stop to 
pay attention to the niceties of their work. In 1908 the gen- 
eral officers cleared their desks; the superintendents were 
able to spare enough time from their work of pushing trains 
over their divisions to weed out their force and to make a 
study of the needs of their line. 

In 1907 the Pennsylvania management began running a 
dynamometer car over the lines. This work was entirely 
completed in 1908, with the result that train loading has im- 
proved in the last two years enormously. In 1907 the aver- 
age train load was 574 tons; in 1908 it had increased to 602 
tons, and in 1909 there was a further increase of 54 tons, 
making the average train load last year 656 tons. Almost 
any unit of transportation expenses that one may select for 
comparison with previous years tells much the same story 
as is told by the increase in train load. The operating forces 
were learning to use the improvements that had been made to 
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the plant in such a way as to get the best results. An en- 
giueman who for years has taken water in one way did not 
at first learn how to make the most of an improved device 
for taking water, and the economies that should have resulted 
from tie installation of these improvements were not at first 
apparent. After a time the engineman, especially if he is 
not driven to the limit of his capacity by overwork, learns 
how to get the best out cf the new device, and then follow 
the cheaper transportation costs. 

In 1901 President Cassatt, in discussing the program of 
expansion of the Pennsylvania, said that the motive power 
and reiling stock of the company were sufficient to handle a 
much greater tonnage than could be actually taken care of 
by the track and terminal facilities. Since that time the com- 
pany has spent on its lines $355,000,000 on capital account 
and sums comparatively as great charged to income, while 
adding but 100 miles to the road mileage operated. In 1909 
the Pennsylvania hauled 19,017,965,601 tons one mile; in 
1807 it handled 21,473,176,903 tons one mile, and at that time 
congestion was the nightmare which haunted every operating 
cficer on the line. Now the ton mileage of the road could 
probably be increased 10 per cent., or even 12 per cent., with- 
out causing serious congestion on any line, with the possible 
exception of the company’s line between Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. Jast year the company was not really using all of 
the facilities which have been provided, and the first thing 
which will put a check to handling increased traffic will be 
the congestion at terminals due to shippers failing to unload 
cars promptly. If this difficulty could be eliminated the road 
could probably handle an increase of as much as 15 per cent. 
in its traffic without passing the line of greatest operating 
efficiency and economy. 

The problem of freight terminals is of a serious nature. 
Even the expenditures of such sums as are available to the 
management of the Pennsylvania Railroad cannot adequately 
take care of the growing needs of the railway. The price of 
land has become so high, and the-demand for concentrated 
shipping) and receiving terminals so great, that it seems 
safe to predict that the efforts of the managements of the 
eastern trunk lines will be mainly directed toward making 
better use of the track that they now have, rather than try- 
ing to add any new tracks. The success of this effort will 
depend largely on the success of the railways in forcing 
shippers to unload their cars promptly, and in forcing them 
to provide their own warehouses and not make a storehouse 
of the railways’ terminals tracks and cars. 

The extent to which the industry of the country as a whole 
has recovered from the panic is given point by the statement 
of earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1909. Gross rev- 
enue totaled $153,600,000, an increase of $17,300,000 over the 
previous year. Nearly all of this increase came from larger 
freight earnings. In 1909 freight revenue amounted to $112,- 
300,000, comparing with $97,300,000 in 1908. Total operating 
expenses, including taxes, amounted to $111,900,000 in 1909 and 
$101,400,000 in 1908. This left net operating revenue, after 
the payment of rentals paid roads operated on a basis of net 
revenue, of $37,500,000, which is greater by $5,300,000 than the 
net revenue in 1908. The Pennsylvania last year was carried 
along on the upward wave of prosperity, and it was getting all 
the benefit of its past slack period without the disadvantages 
attendant on the flood tide of business activity. Since the 
close of the year. there have been signs of these disadvantages, 
the demands of labor being the most important. 

Income other than earnings were somewhat larger last year 
than the year before, and after the payment of fixed charges, 
which were just about the same in the two years, the com- 
pany had net income of $35,160,000, comparing with $28,- 
200,000 in 1908. Dividends of 6 per cent. were paid on the 
stock and $5,600,000 was spent on the extraordinary improve- 
ments; $4,000,000 additional was spent on the New York tunnel 
extension and $2,000,000 was transferred to extraordinary ex- 
penditure account, leaving $400,000 credit to pzofit. 
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Of the total freight tonnage, amounting in 1909 to 214,941,- 
159 tons, 81,596,198 tons were furnished by bituminous coal. 
This is greater by 5,989,433 tons than in 1908. It is interest- 
ing to note that the tonnage of products of agriculture as a 
whole decreased last year and the tonnage of products of 
animals increased only slightly, while products of mines, 
products of forests and products of manufactures furnished 
much greater tonnage in 1909 than in 1908. In particular the 
tonnage of grain fell off materially. The fact was that the 
annual grain movement on the Pennsylvania never material- 
ized, due probably partly to the holding back of grain by 
the farmers and partly to the bid that the Grand Trunk and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford have been making for the 
export grain traffic. As was to be expected, the raw materials 
used in manufactures furnished very much greater tonnage 
for the Pennsylvania in 1909 than in 1908; the most notable 
increases being that already mentioned in bituminous coal, 
an increase of 6,997,866 tons in coke, and an increase of 1,844,- 
737 tons in the tonnage of pig and bloom iron. Building 
materials also furnished a much large tonnage last year than 
the year before. Stone, sand, etc., furnished 14,476,754 tons. 
an increase over 1908 of 5,883,318 tons; and bar and sheet 
metal furnished 7,376,262 tons, an increase of 2,088,677 tons. 
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striking. It is rather curious that when the charge for de- 
preciation was first introduced the roads generally strongly 
opposed it and the Interstate Commerce Commission strongly 
insisted on it. Recently the Pennsylvania asked the commis- 
sion for a depreciation account for maintenance of way and 
structures and the commission refused. 

The expenditure for construction, equipment and real estate 
on the main line between New York and Pittsburgh, including 
$7,000,000 on account of principal of car trusts and $600,000 
on account of principal of water trust certificates, was $14,- 
300,000, of which $5,000,000 was charged to capital account 
and $9,200,000 to income. This does not, of course, include 
the $4,000,000 spent on the New York tunnel extension. It is 
expected that this extension will be open for operation in the 
fall. All of the tunnels, bridges and open work on the entire 
line have been completed, and the laying of track, the in- 
stallation of interlocking signaling and the electrification of 
the line and yards are now under way. At present a consider- 
able part of the passenger traffic originating in New York 
reaches the Jersey City terminal of the Pennsylvania via the 
Hudson tunnels. Arrangements were made by the Pennsyl- 
vania for the carriage by the Hudson & Manhattan of pas- 
sengers holding Pennsylvania Railroad tickets without any ad- 
ditional fare. When the Penn- 
sylvania’s own tunnels to Thirty- 
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fourth street are opened the 
Hudson tunnels are to be extend- 
ed through Jersey City to a 
connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania lines at a point east of 
Summit avenue. The Pennsyl- 
vania is to be electrified from 
that connection to the new sta- 
tion at Harrison, N. J., and a new 
branch is to be built from Har- 
rison into the city of Newark. A 
joint rapid transit service will 
then be operated between the 
Hudson Company’s Church street 
terminals, in the downtown dis- 
trict of New York, and Park 
Place station, Newark. The sta- 
tion at Harrison will provide 
facilities for passengers desiring 
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to transfer between this rapid 
line and all trains on the Penn- 
sylvania. It will be possible, 
therefore, for passengers coming 
from the west and for those liv- 


ing in the suburbs along the lines 
of the Pennsylvania to reach 
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Pennsylvania Railroad. 


As we have said, operating expenses as a whole were greater 
by $9,700,000 in 1908 than in 1909. But the increases in ex- 
penses came in maintenance and not in transportation. Mainte- 
nance of way cost $19,100,000, or about $4,000,000 more than in 
1909, and maintenance of equipment cost $29,100,000, also 
about $4,000,000 more than in 1908. Transportation cost $52,- 
900,000 last year, an increase of $1,400,000 over the year 


before. The following table shows the unit costs of mainte- 
nance: 
1909. 1908. 
*Maintenance of way per mile....... $2,502 $1,983 
yRepairs per locomotive............. 2,694 2,646 
8 ‘* passenger car ......... 898 793 
- “SPOOR COR. 3:.0:<'s 4:0:0-0.ci0s 64 58 


“Per mile of first, second, third, etc., track, the cost of two miles of 
sidings and switch tracks being taken as equal to the cost of mainte- 
naice of one mile of main track. 

‘This includes repairs only and does not take into account renew- 
als, depreciation or superintendence. 


lf charges for depreciation were taken into consideration the 
increases in unit maintenance costs would be even more 





downtown, New York, without 
taking street cars after reaching 
Manhattan. 

Up to December 31, 1909, the total cost, including real estate 
not permanently required for use, of the New York tunnel 
extension amounted to $102,500,000. Of this amount $57,500,- 
000 was charged to capital account, $35,000,000 was charged 
against surplus income, and $10,000,000 was furnished by the 
Pennsylvania Company and charged against its profit and loss 
account. The Pennsylvania Railroad has not as yet received 
any additional operating revenues as a result of the expendi- 
ture of this money, except incidentally through the adver- 
tising that the undertaking has given the road. Nevertheless. 
last year it was able to earn over 8 per cent. on its stock 
after paying fixed charges. With the exception of the New 
York tunnel extension and the Harrisburg station work under 
the plan of improvement outlined by President Cassatt in 
1901 has been about completed. The total first-track mileage 


in 1901 was 3,672 miles, and in 1909 3,773 miles. In 1901 there 
were 1.621 miles of second, third and fourth-track and 2,375 
In 1909 there were 2,133 miles of second, 


miles of sidings. 
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third and fourth-track and 3,457 miles of sidings. Thus, dur- 
ing the eight years the company has added 500 miles of 
second, third and fourth-track and over 1,000 miles of sidings. 

During the year the company offered to stockholders the 
privilege of subscribing to new stock at par to the extent of 
25 per cent. of their holdings. At the beginning of the year 
there were $19,980,000 10-year 31% per cent. convertible bonds 
(convertible at $70 per $50 share) outstanding, and of these, 
$9,758,000 were converted into stock during the year. There 
were also $99,615,000 10-year 314 per cent. convertible bonds 
(convertibie at $75 per $50 share) outstanding. Of these, 
$12,708,000 were converted into stock during the year. These 
conversions of bonds, together with the stock allotment, in- 
creased the stock outstanding by $86,500,000, bringing the 
total amount outstanding on December 31 up to $401,064,800. 
The cost of securities held by the company was $270,343,957, 
and the direct revenue received from these securities amounted 
last year to $13,214,757, being about 4.89 per cent. interest on 
the cost. 

On December 31, 1909, the company had $107,700,000 cash 
on hand, and, in addition, since the close of the fiscal year 
it has received, or will receive, $20,000,000 as dividends from 
its holdings of Pennsylvania Company stock. Part of this 
cash will be required for the payment of $60,000,000 three- 
year notes due March 15, 1910. 

As to the future, if the Western Maryland builds its 80- 
mile line from Cumberland to a connection with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania, along with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, is bound to be more or less affected. Here- 
tofore the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania have been 
able to divide Baltimore business between themselves. If 
the New York Central gets into Baltimore over an inde- 
pendent line it will unquestionably make a strong bid for a 
share of the import and export business to the port of Balti- 
more, and the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio will 
‘have to depend on the general increase in business to make 
up for the business that the Néw York Central will be able 
to take away from them. 

The following table compares the results of operation for 
1908 and 1909: 





1909. 1908. 
Mileage operated ........... 3,841 3,862 
Freight revenue ......... $112,330,124 $97,269,260 
Passenger revenue ........ 30,677,704 29,492,144 
Total operating revenue ..... 153,564,527 136,296,871 
Maintenance of way....... 19,104,548 15,177,314 
Maintenance of equipment... 29,111,443 25,113,455 
PIERO Lc eels bois 6 We ie © 1,977,620 1,811,574 
Trameportation ...<.sc00ss 52,906,863 51,462.479 
Total operating expenses . 107,136,131 97,412,016 
PE ac Cece k sc aSer view a's »767,029 3,988,977 
Net operating revenue ...... 41,661,367 34,895,878 
Gross corporate income ..... 53,430,764 46,577,895 
Net corporate income ........ 35,159,088 28,207,661 
EE bok vin 46 ouch bons’ 19,173,743 18,875,681 
Extraordinary expenditures .. 9,581,810 4,538,981 
ERG, Ginsen nee 56s ses 5o% 6,403,535 4,792,999 
NEW BOOKS. 





Congress and the Railways. Published by the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation in pamphlet form, 7x10 in.; 20 pages. 1910. 


This useful bulletin gives a digest of 83 railway bills now 
pending in Congress. The bills are well abstracted and well 
classified, and are presented in accordance with the general 
policy of the association in urging a restriction of new law 
making of a kind calculated to do harm to the railways and 
all connected interests. 


The First Principles of Railway Signaling. By C. B. Byles, Signal En- 
gineer of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway. 5 in, x 7% 
in.; 146 pages. London: The Railway Gazette, Queen Anne’s 

Chambers, Westminster, 1910. Price, 3 shillings. 


Mr. Byles, who is both an accomplished signal engineer and a 
lucid writer, has written a treatise strictly in accordance with 
his title. He sets forth and discusses the principles of signal- 
ing as developed in Great Britain, and does not attempt to 
give a picture of what is to be found, or of what is being done, 
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on all the railways of the kingdom. At the same time the 
book is not 4 mere primer. The ‘author elucidates first prin- 
ciples and at the same time gives a good idea of details and 
of ultimate principles. The reader is agreeably introduced 
to the subject by a dozen pages of history, and in the next 
hundred pages he will find an admirably condensed view of 
the present state of the signaling art in the most thoroughly 
signaled country in the world. As is proper in a country in 
which the railways are so closely watched by the government, 
a good deal of space is devoted to the functions of the Board 
of Trade, and the regulations of that body are fully set forth, 
together with a synopsis of legislation affecting railway opera- 
tion. There are only 13 pages of illustrations, but these epit- 
omized the whole subject. The American reader will find 
sensible and candid comments on some of those features of 
signaling in which British practice differs from ours. There 
is not the slightest trace of a controversial or narrow spirit, 
and Mr. Byles had, doubtless, no other purpose than to set 
forth dispassionately the essential considerations in relation 
to each point discussed; but he has made a book that will 
certainly be interesting to American railway men. There is 

a full index. 

Traffic History of the Mississippi River System. By Frank Haigh 
Dixon, Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College. Pamphlet; 70 
ee: 5%x9 in Government Printing Office, Washington. 

Professor Dixon has covered a branch of traffic history which 

had been very little exploited. His investigations go back to 

the earliest developments, and his pamphlet, although not a 

long one, cught to be a standard reference on the subject for 

a good many years. 


Ezporter’s Encyclopedia. New York. Exporters’ Encyclopedia Co., 80 
Broad street. Price, $5. 


The sixth edition of this useful work has just appeared in a 
volume of 776 pages—too many of which, however, are de- 
voted to advertisements interspersed with the reading mat- 
ter. As in the case of another well-known reference book, 
considerable mentai effort is required on the part of the reader 
to keep his mind on the business in hand, when every other 
page is filled with display advertisements. Moreover, the ad- 
vertisements in the encylopedia are not placed uniformly on 
the left-hand page. 

As in former editions, the information concerning shipping 
routes from New York City to all foreign countries, the cus- 
toms regulations, information about bills of lading, the cost 
of various services, etc., is full and complete. Monthly correc- 
tion notes are sent to every purchaser to be inserted at the 
pages where they belong, and the price of the book includes 
also a subscription to the monthly Exporters’ Review. 
Shipping routes are given, not only from New York, but also- 
from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston and the Pacific coast. 








Letters to the Editor. 





RAILWAY EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
*“ MICHIGAN. 





Ann Arbor, Mich., Keb. 27, 1910. 
To THE EpIror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Your recent comment upon Mr. J. S. Eaton’s report concern- 
ing Education*for Efficiency in Railroad Service leads me to 
suggest that there is at least one point at which that report 
is incomplete. We have at Ann Arbor an attempt to fill the 
demand for education in railway administration which pro- 
ceeds from a foundation in Economics. (Mr. Eaton states 
that the object of railway construction is net earnings, which 
is an economic object.) Students are required to take a 
course in the principles of economics, followed by such special 
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courses as corporation finance and transportation. Then there 
is a group of more technical or semi-professional courses 
added to this groundwork: Railway organization and opera- 
tion, railway statistics and accounts, railway tariffs and rail- 
way finance. Work in elementary and advanced accounting 
and auditing is also required in the economics department. 

Though the foundation of the courses is thus economic-—as 
it seems to me should be the case—we are far from neglecting 
the technologica! side. Among such courses which are re- 
required are shop practice, surveying, prime movers and speci- 
fications and contracts, the plan being to give an insight 
into physical fundamentals and to train men to deal more 
intelligently with eugineers in the various fields, with their 
technical problems and plans and their special nomenclatures. 
We have for some time been training a promising young man 
of wide scientific training to manage this part of the work. 
He begins with a course in drawing and projections, and the 
supervision of a course in railway engineering in which pro- 
fessors from the engineering department lecture. 

Finally, special courses in contracts, bailments and carriers 
and railway iaw are arranged for in the law department. 
Thus economics, engineering and law are focussed upon the 
work of giving an ail-around training for the service of rail- 
way administration. The consistent emphasis of the admin- 
istrative point of view with its immediately economic founda- 
tion, supported by the necessary technics and jurisprudence 
is the unique feature. As Mr. Haton says (p. 130): “The 
firal bar before which all questions of policy must be settled 
is the income account.” LEWIS H. HANEY, 

Assistant Professor of Political Economy, University of Michigan. 


Contributed Papers. 


PENSIONS ON AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 














The table given herewith shows the principal facts con- 
cerning pensions on the 22 American railways which 
now pay pensions to superannuated employees. The last 
statement of this kind published in these columns contains 
the names of only seven companies (counting the whole 
Pennsylvania system as one), from which the rapid growth 
of the idea may be seen. The present table includes three 
Canadian roads and three street railways. In all of the cases 
represented in this table the pension fund is supported wholly 
by the employing company, except on the Bessemer & Lake 
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Erie and the Intercolonial. In the case of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie the fund is a gift from Andrew Carnegie. On the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit lines the 
pension privilege is conditioned upon being a member of the 
relief department, which imposes assessments on the em- 
ployees for the support of the relief funds. : 

The first American railway pension system was that of the 
Grand Trunk (1874), which, however, at the time applied only 
to a small class of employees. The first important pension 
system in the United States was that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, but this also was only partial. The first simple system, 
with what may be called the first complete freedom from con- 
ditions, was that of the Pennsylvania, which still remains by 
far the largest system, measuring by the sum of the annual 
appropriations. 

In general, all of the roads here shown base their pensions. 
on a percentage of the employee’s wages, multiplied by the 


number of years that he has been in the service. For example, 


the rate on the Pennsylvania is 1 per cent. A man having 
worked 40 years receives a pension equal to 40 per cent. of 
his average salary for the ten years preceding retirement. 
Rates which are more or less than 1 per cent. are given in 
the notes below. Most of the companies include in their rules 
a reservation of the right to vary the rate of the pensions, 
if the total requirements of any one year shall demand more 
than a predetermined gross amount. We do not learn that 
this right has ever been exercised; and, as will be seen, some 
companies make no limit; pensions are paid out of the gen- 
eral fund the same as salaries. In some cases the gross ap- 
propriation shown in the table is a sum far beyond what has 
thus far been required in any one year. 

All of the companies, in counting time, include years of 
service under other companies bought by or consolidated with 
the present one. Short breaks in the service, not due to any 
fault of the employee, or due to a minor fault, involving sus- 
pension, are generally overlooked. On all of the roads a pen- 
sioner may engage in other business, but on the Canadian 
Pacific only by consent of the company. The stipulation that 
the pension regulations do not give any employee a right to 
his job is practically universal, as is the clause forbidding a 
pensioner to assign his claim. Voluntary retirement from the 
service cuts off the employee from all claim to a pension. 
Those roads which have fixed a limit of 35 years as the age of 
new employees modify this to read 45 in the case of men ex- 
perienced in railway work. 

The following notes supplement the information given in 
the table: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The rate on which pensions 
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Age of retirement. Ap- Age 
7 OFF After proximate No. of Yearly limit 
Name of company. Es- Com- years’ number pension- ap- new em- 
See notes in tect. tablished. pulsory. Optional. service. employees. ers. propriation. ployees. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............0eeeeeee ti er 65 J 60,000 156 NoHmit. i.e 
PUBIC MOORE TING o.6:0 26, 6.6. 055 5 6.0.6 0.010 0 800 6.00 08.8 0080 1904. 70 61 10 17,686 67 $18,000 45 
NS Se See ee rk wera ie 1885. None. 65 a 62,000 622 129,247 45 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley .........c..ceeeeees 1895. None. 65 ay 1,123 5 1,375 45 
Boswomer & LAkG rie 22... ccc ccc i ccc eccssecce 1906. 60 ne 15 ieee Pot sraaeracs ae 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.............eee eee eee 1910. 70 65 ae 12,500 50? dinghies ea 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh .................. 1903. 65 60 20 5,023 34 25,000 355 
- Canadian Pacific ...... cs cccscscecececscccecnces 1903. 65 60 10 veces 361 80,000 40 
Chicago & North Western..... hes aupedur ood gaicanise ys 1901. 70 ae + 51,261 534 200,000 35 
Chicago, St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha.......... 1906. 70 os ny 7,000 34 50,000 35 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.............02e200- 1910. 70 65 20 50,000 50? No limit. 355 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ...............4- 1902. 70 60 ad 22,000 267 85,000 Various. 
NI fora Som k ees ole OW: ane Siasord. 4:98 6Srere ererare'S. * 1874. 70 55 15 26,153 459 90,000 50 
PU URNRISN SNR are giao duals 55.4: 4i.9.014) GW Nw ai atS VO RIES Ke ae 1901. 70 Various 10 34,800 295 ee 355 
Intercolonial and Prince Edward's Island........... 1907. None. 60 15 7,133 452 ere 355 
1- Metropolitan Street Railway, New York............ 1902. 70 65 25 7,500 19 Val EN 45 
| New Zork Central LAGGS 2.00.06 c ccc cesccce scenes. 1910. 70 a 10 125,000 8002 450,000 None. 
oO RNA PINE oa ora 'g <5" Gila. 1 Cole. 4-66-9884 G44) 6048 Ow S 1900. 70 65 30 121,184 2,298 600,000 45 
t Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh............ 1901. 70 65 Ae 58,000 862 222,500 45 
Philadelphia & Reading..............ccce cece eeees RES 70 Su ba 27,212 241 Sales 45 
1e Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.................4.. 1910. None. a pe 9,000 40? No limit. ne 
Re RRNA RONEN gag 46 5a 60 20d Grd 0-04 'G eee peR Ere Pe be site es dees iis exawas sh 
O- DAMON OEE GE UE BRED oie cos cee se oer teiweee ees 1903. 70 ay ae 17,000 67 18,408 45 
25 — ag ag EER lalla ataotal 1903. 70 61 20 23.000 8 ees 355 
regon R. R. i Sy eet er arate 70 és oe »200 é I : 35 
sh OPeren WROTt TING . 5. c oe ccc cece cows cecacere i 52 a os = ae — vi 


1 This sum, $129,247, represents the payments to 586 pensioners in the year ending June 30, 1909. 
al employed if under 45 years of age. 


7Estimated, * Experienced persons may be 
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are based is 114 per cent. for each year of service, on the first 
$50 of the highest average monthly pay during any consecu- 
tive ten years, and three-fourths of 1 per cent. on the excess 
of such pay above $50. The minimum pension is $20 a month 
and the maximum $75 a month. There is no official age limit 
in the employment of new men in the service of the company, 
but those entering the service who are 50 years old or over 
are not eligible to pensions. 

Atlantic Coast Line—The age of compulsory retirement 
fixed for “active’’ employees is 65 years; for sedentary em- 
ployees the age is 70. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—The basis for computing pensions on 
this road is calculated in accordance with the extent to which 
the employee participates in the support of the relief depart- 
ment, and not according to the amount of pay that he has 
received from the company. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie.—The pensions enjoyed by the super- 
annuated employees of this company come from an endow- 
ment fund given by Andrew Carnegie for the benefit of em- 
ployees of all establishments which are a part of the Carnegie 
*Steel Company, of which this railway company is one. The 
original endowment of this fund was $4,000,000, which, how- 
ever, provides accident and death benefits as well as pension 
allowances. 

Boston & Maine.—An elaborate plan for the payment of 
pensions to the employees of this company was formulated 
last summer, the employees being the prime movers. A special 
act of the legislature was procured and the employees were 
to participate in the support of the pension fund. The de- 
partment has not yet been established, but it is expected that 
action will be taken by the directors of the road in the near 
future. (See Railroad Age Gazette, volume 46, page 35.) 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit.—The granting of pensions on this 
road is made contingent on membership in the employees’ 
benefit association, which was established by the company a 
short time ago, but old employees who by reason of age or 
physical condition are not eligible to membership in the 
benefit association are put in a special class, and will receive 
the same pension as if they had become members of the 
association. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The appropriation of 
$25,000 yearly has thus far been more than was needed, and 
the accumulations in the pension fund now aggregate $129,236. 

Canadian Pacific-—The pension reserve fund now amounts 
to $680,318. The minimum pension is $20 a month. Men are 
retired from the service either on the first of January or the 
first of July, and not at any other date. 

Chicago & Norih-Western.—Minimum pension $12 a month. 

Chicago, Rock Island é& Pacific.—The privilege of retiring 
at 65 is granted under the usual conditions, but applies only 
to men in the locomotive, train, yard and roadway service. 
Individuals who have been in the service and have become 
permanently incapacitated may be retired and pensioned re- 
gardless of age. The minimum pension is $20 a month and 
the maximum $150 a month. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—Age limits in the em- 
ployment of new men have been established only in certain 
departments, namely, apprentices in the motive power depart- 
ment, 16 to 21 years; locomotive enginemen and firemen, 21 
to 32 years; telegraphers, 18 years; trainmen, 21 to 28 years. 

Grand Trunk.—Since 1908 the pension benefits have been 
made available for all employees. Previous to that time the 
system applied only to clerks, agents, etc. The company now 
bears the whole of the expense. The minimum pension is $200 


a year. 

Illinois Central.—The optional age of retirement for engine- 
men, trainmen, trackmen, etc., is 65, but officers and employees 
of all grades may be retired as young as 61, if incapacitated. 
The last resolution in regard to the amount of pensions limited 
the annual payment to $100,000 a year, but that sum has not 
yet been reached. On this road the pension department has 
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a considerable fund, the original appropriation having been 
$250,000. 

Intercolonial.—This is a government railway, and the pen- 
sion fund is supported one-half by the employees and the other 
half by His Majesty, the King of Great Britain; that is to say, 
by the railway. The employees contribute monthly 114 per 
cent. of their pay, though at the beginning they were assessed 
3 per cent. in order to establish a fund. The minimum pen- 
sion is $20 a month and the maximum two-thirds of the aver- 
age pay for the eight years preceding retirement. The gov- 
ernment contribution has thus far been limited to $100,000 a 
year, but this limit has not been reached. The allowance is 
114 per cent. of the average pay for the eight years preceding 
retirement, multiplied by the number of years that the em- 
ployee has been in the service. New employees must begin 
contributing to the fund at once, but they must serve six 
months on probation, and then pass a medical examination, 
as well as an examination as to competency, before being 
entered as fully eligible under the pension regulations. Pro- 
vision is made in the rules for refunding payments to 
employees leaving the service. 

Metropolitan Street Railway (New York).—The pension 
rules of this company exclude employees whose pay is over 
$1,200 a year. New men must belong to the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Employees’ Association. The rates of pensions 
are as follows: To those who have been in the service 35 
years or more 40 per cent. of the average salary for —— years 
preceding; to those who have been in the service 30 years 
and less than 35 years, 30 per cent.; 25 years and less than 
30 years, 25 per cent. The gross amount available annually 
for pensions is limited to $50,000. 

The stipulation that an employee shall have been in ser- 
vice 25 years applies only in the case of those who desire to 
retire under the age of 70. The rule in this respect seems 
to be the same as on the Pennsylvania. 

New York Central.—The benefit of the recently established 
pension department of the New York Central system is avail- 
able for the employees of the New York Central & Hudson 
River; the Boston & Albany; the St. Lawrence & Adirondack; 
the New York & Ottawa; the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern; the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh; the Lake 
Erie, Alliance & Wheeling; the Michigan Central; the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; the Cincinnati North- 
ern, and the Peoria & Eastern, and the figures given represent 
the total for the whole of these lines. 

Under the New York Central rules any employee may be 
retired at any age if he is unfit for further service and if he 
has been employed 20 years. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—This company has no 
pension department, but President Mellen has lately ‘stated 
publicly that the company is paying out about $200,000 a year 
to 200 superannuated employees. 

Pennsylvania.—The figures given include the Northern Cen- 
tral; the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington; the West 
Jersey & Sea Shore, and all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

The stipulation that an employee shall have been in the 
service 30 years applies only in the case of those who desire 
to retire under the age of 70. In the case of employees retired 
at the age of 70, the rules do not specify any length of service; 
evidently this matter is left to the discretion of the pension 
board, . 

Southern Pacific.—Both this company and the Union Pacific 
pay pensions throughout their lines and the lines of controlled 
companies, but we have no definite figures except as shown 
in the table. 

On the lines in Texas and Louisiana the company supports 
an extensive hospital system, the benefits of which are avail- 
able for sick as well as injured employees and for members 
of their families as well. For this privilege each employee 
pays 50 cents a month. The company has prepared plans for 
a hospital building at Houston, which will cost about $150,000. 
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SUBAQUEOUS TUNNELS.* 





BY R. B. WOODWORTH. 
Engineer with Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

A rational classification of tunnels is not a very simple 
matter. They might be classified in accordance with the pur- 
pose for which they are used into steam railway tunnels, sub- 
ways, sewer tunnels, intake tunnels, drainage tunnels, mine 
headings, etc., but a classification on this basis would not be 
of any more value than if they were classified into straight, 
curved or crooked, or into large, medium and small. It being 
premised all the time that tunneling is essentially a mining 
operation, a rational classification appears to be rightly based 
on the classes of material through which they penetrate, as 
after all that is the essential feature in the method of attack 
and the character of the equipment required for their con- 
struction. These materials are rock, rock and earth and all 
earth, and these three classes may also be divided as to the 
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Fig. 1—Typical Design of Single Track Railway Tunnel 
Driven Through Rock. 


presence or absence of water bearing strata. Where there are 
water bearing strata the use of compressed air may or may not 
be necessary, which would compel a further subdivision, mak- 
ing in all nine classes of operations, each calling for the solu- 
tion of special problems. 

Again, tunnels through water bearing strata are likewise 
subject to different conditions as to whether the water comes 
from the sides of the excavation or from above. In tunnels 
under streets and in many railway operations the water may 
be confined to such as percolates through the sides where its 
pressure is comparatively light. Tunnels may be built under 
bodies of water, becoming subaqueous in deed and truth, and 
may penetrate through all rock, part rock and earth and all 
earth, and may be driven in such subaqueous conditions by the 
use of a shield with compressed air or without compressed air, 
also without a shield with compressed air and without com- 
pressed air. Problems of various kinds will arise conditioned 
on whether or not the rock covering is stable and thick or 
whether it is fissured, broken or thin. The material above the 
rock is also an element of some concern. 

In the construction of an extensive railway terminal system 





*From a paper read before the Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 
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it is possible that materials of all these kinds will be en- 
countered and that all the various methods of construction 
might be called into play at some point of the operation, and 
indeed in a tunnel through a hill the excavation might pass 
from earth through earth and rock to solid rock. In this con- 
dition, however, the ordinary practice is to excavate the ap- 
proaches to the tunnel by the open cut method and to use 
mining methods only after the portals have been passed. For 
the purposes of this paper, however, a rational classification 
of tunnels will be into rock, soft ground and subaqueous in 
accordance with the following detailed definitions: 

1. Rock tunnel. A more or less horizontal underground 
passage driven through stable material by the ordinary mining 
methods of drilling and blasting with or without timbering or 
lining, where such water as may penetrate through the 
material can be taken care of by within tunnel drainage. 

2. Soft ground tunnel. A more or less horizontal under- 
ground passage driven through yielding material by ordinary 
mining methods of excavation with or without a shield and at 
normal or low air pressures, water percolation under gravity 
head being disposed of by within tunnel drainage. 

3. Subaqueous tunnel. A more or less horizontal under- 
ground passage driven under a body of water through yielding 
material by ordinary mining methods of excavation with or 
without a shield at high air pressures against hydrostatic head, 
ingress of water being prevented more or Jess absolutely. 

These definitions are based on the distinction between min- 
ing methods of blasting and excavation and ordinary open cut 
methods and, therefore, treat the whole system of tunneling as 
a branch of the art of mining. They are strictly in line with 
the definition adopted for a tunnel at the outset. If, however, 
it is maintained that a subway excavated under city streets or 
elsewhere by the open cut and cover method is to be looked 
upon from the standpoint of the completed work as dis- 
tinguished from the methods involved in its construction, then 
we may have a fourth class of tunnels, viz.: 

4. Open cut tunnel. A more or less horizontal underground 
passage driven through hard or soft materials by ordinary 
methods of excavation and covered by a flat or curved roof 
after the excavation is completed. : 

It is apparent that a tunnel shaft may be driven through 
soft or hard materials with or without lining by mining 
methods, but an essential feature of the designation tunnel is 
its more or less horizontal character. 

5. Rock tunnels. The rock tunnel is the simplest application 
of the methods of mining to the construction of underground 
passages and modern advances have been due not to any 
radical change in the methods of attack but to the introduction 
of high explosives, power drills driven by steam or compressed 
air and modern methods of transportation with electricity or 
compressed air. 


METHODS OF ATTACK. 


Mining methods reflect to a large degree national character- 
istics. In England mine shafts are usually circular; in the 
United States almost always rectangular; in England long wall 
methods are common; in the United States almost unknown. 
These differences are due in part to natural conditions and in 
part to diverse experience and more or less familiarity with 
machine methods; consequently the differences which exist in 
the art of mining exist also in the branch of tunneling. Fig. 1 
shows a typical design of a single track railway tunnel driven 
through rock and lined with brick supported on concrete side 
walls. It is subdivided into sections lettered to correspond 
with various methods in which material is removed. Tunnel 
excavation usually begins by the driving of a heading either 
at the top or bottom of the excavation. 

In the Austrian or drift method of excavation the heading is 
driven at the bottom of the tunnel through section A, track laid 
for mine cars and advanced some distance ahead of the full 
section excavation. This advance heading is followed by the 
removal of sections B, C, D and E in their respective order, 











and if invert is to be made below the general level of the 
tunnel, it is completed as a final excavation. 

The German method is to begin with the top heading 
through section B and to follow with C and D, completing the 
excavation down to a level and leaving a bench extending the 
entire width of the tunnel. This bench is then next attacked 
by two side headings in the bottom through E, leaving a firm 
central pillar A to be removed at the completion of the cross 
section excavation, but permitting mine cars to be run on each 
side thereof for prompt removal of material. 

In soft ground the German method is to drive side headings 
at the bottom of E, which are usually subdivided into three 
parts and removed in successive layers by caving into the 
cars below. After both lower side sections E have been re- 
moved, a top heading is driven through B to be followed in 
turn by the excavation of C and D. During the progress of 
this excavation the lining of the tunnel is put in and the 
timbering erected thereon, leaving the solid central pillar A to 
be removed, as in the German method of rock excavation. 

The English system is to drive a top heading in B from 
which sections C are excavated and crown bar timbering 
placed. A heading is then driven in the bottom of A and ex- 
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Fig. 2— Method of Driving the South 


cavation proceeds, as in the Austrian or drift method, by the 
removal of the lower part of D sections as a bench and the 
excavation of top of A and the side sections E. 

The Belgium method is to drive a top heading likewise and 
to excavate side sections C and D down to the level, timbering 
by the crown bar method as in English practice. The central 
section A is then removed to be followed in turn by the lower 
side sections E. 

The American method, if any exclusive system may be desig- 
nated by that name, has ordinarily been to divide the tunnel 
into three transverse benches and to remove them in order 
from the top down by taking out, viz., the side sections C, the 
top of B, the lower portion of B, the side sections D and the 
lower sections A and E; thus in a measure applying to tunnel 
work methods which are more common in open cut excavation. 

The indications are that the most economical method of tun- 
nel construction is the Austrian or drift method which drives a 
bottom heading first and permits the construction and mainte- 
nance of a transportation system in proper position for con- 
stant use without the necessity of track removal. A miner also 
in mining coal in suecessive levels works always to the head- 
ing below, shoveling his material downhill] wherever possible. 
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DRIVING RECORDS. 

The interest in speed records in rock tunneling is due to the 
fact that the time needed to complete the entire tunnel, and 
consequently the period during which vested capital lies idle, 
is wholly dependent on the speed with which two small head- 
ings can be put forward; only a small party of men can work 
in each heading and concentration of working forces is not 
possible; therefore, engineering construction looks upon speed 
of work in tunnel driving as an item of supreme importance. 
High efficiency of tools and methods and careful attention to 
the prevention of delays of whatever character are the main 
features in the determination of tunnel progress. Natural con- 
ditions may, of course, affect the work, such as unfavorable 
direction of strata, fissured rock, presence of water, etc. Where 
the rock is firm, solid and dry, one month’s work may be 
double the ordinary rate of advance. The record for high 
tunnel driving is now held by the Alpine tunnels, such as the 
Simplon, the Arlberg and the Loetschberg. The greater length 
of these tunnels and the possibility of installing a more per- 
fect plant and a more thorough organization may account in 
some measure for the comparative supremacy over English and 
American records. A few of these may be worth our attention, 












Heading of the siacsiniiitinii Cena: 


it being remembered all the time that the kind of rock, its 
hardness and specific gravity, the presence of joints, seams, 
cleavage planes or other lines of structural weakness, and the 
size of the heading itself, are elements of large importance in 
any comparison. 

The Joker drainage tunnel, Red Mountain, Colo., 5,055 ft. 
long, was driven 282 ft. in its best month, July, 1904, through 
Andesite breccia. The heading was 12 ft. by 11 ft. timbered 
8 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. Drilling was done with water Leyner drills 
and material was mucked by men in iron cars hauled by mules, 
though later transportation was effected by twelve electric 
locomotives. 

The drainage tunnel at the Iron Mountain mine, Superior, 
Mont., 5,853 ft. long, was driven in 7 ft. x 6 ft. heading through 
quartzite 288 ft. in one month, January, 1907. Average rate 
for the entire tunnel 233 ft. per month. Cost per foot, $14.50. 

The 6 ft. x 9 ft. heading of the Newhouse drainage tunnel, 
Idaho Springs, Colo., 22,000 ft. long, was driven 290 ft. in May, 
1906, through granite and gneiss. 

The best progress made in the construction of the Roosevelt 
drainage tunnel at Cripple Creek, Colo., 15,550 ft. long, was 435 
ft. in January, 1909. Average monthly advance for twelve 
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months 292 ft. The heading 10 ft. wide by 6 ft. high with 
a 3 ft. x 6 ft. drainage ditch on one side of the floor, was 
driven through Pikes Peak granite by water Leyner drills, No. 
9, mounted on a horizontal cross bar wedged against the sides 
of the bore, two drills being operated in each heading. The 
muck was taken out in steel cars of 36 cubic ft. capacity on 
a single*track railway in trains of 10 to 12 cars hauled by 
mules, 

The Gunnison tunnel, an essential part of the Uncompahgre 
valley reclamation project, is the longest irrigation tunnel in 
the world. It is 30,582 ft. long and the headings were driven 
to a meeting point on July 6, 1909, as the culmination of 54 
months’ continuous work. The best record made was the 
driving of an 8 ft. x 12 ft. heading 842 ft. in one month in soft 
shale. The best record in granite for any single month for 
one heading was 449 ft., January, 1908. In the hard granites 
the Sullivan 3-in. piston drill was used; in less refractory 
ground Sullivan 2%-in. drill; in the shales the Jeffrey coal 
auger, air driven, was used with highly satisfactory results; 
the Leyner drill was also used in certain classes of the work. 
The record headings were driven by the under-cut method. 

The Elizabeth tunnel of the Los Angeles Water Works, 
California, 26,860 ft. long, was driven 466 ft. in granite in 
October, 1908. The heading 12 ft. x 12 ft. was driven with a 
model 6-A water Leyner drill, the mucking being done by hand 
and the tramming by electric motors. Cost per foot, $31.81. 

An excellent record in driving a railway tunnel was made in 
1908 on the Bitter Root tunnel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, through the Bitter Root mountains, Montana. The 
tunnel was driven by the regular top heading method and 
was advanced 563.5 ft. in May of 1908, the average advance 
for the three months of March, April and May being 499.7 
ft. The rock is a quartzite somewhat laminated and the head- 
ing is the full roof arched section for a double track tunnel. 

The new Croton aqueduct has a length of 30.87 miles, of 
which 29.63 miles is in tunnel, being horseshoe in form, 13.53 
ft. high and 13.6 ft. wide and carrying an estimated capacity 
of 318,000,000 gallons of water per day. This is the longest 
tunnel in the world. It was driven from shafts about a mile 
and a quarter apart along the length of the line, and the 
best record in any one heading was 550 ft. per month. This 
was in hard rock in an unusually large heading and the 
ordinary progress was about 175 ft. per month. 

Fig. 2 shows the method of attack and the sequence of oper- 
ation in driving the south heading of the Loetschberg tunnel, 
which is being built in Switzerland on the line of the railway 
to connect Berne with the Simplon tunnel route to Italy. This 
tunnel when completed will be about 81%4 miles long. The bot- 
tom heading 6 ft. 6 in. high by 10 ft. wide is driven by machine 
drills mounted on drill carriages, and the rock encountered 
varies from granite to gneiss and is hard drilling. Compressed 
air is furnished by two electrically driven Ingersoll Rand com- 
pressors of the cross compound two stage type. The record in 
this tunnel is 574 ft. in September, 1907. Average speed for 
five months, 555 ft. per month. 

A record of 579 ft. during the month of May, 1909, has been 
made in the Fernando tunnel, located about 25 miles north of 
Los Angeles and driven in connection with the construction of 
the Los Angeles intake through soft sandstone. The tunnel 
has a section of 10 ft. 8 in. x 11 ft. 2 in., and the whole 
section is carried forward in one operation by three shifts of 
16 men each. The completed tunnel will be 9,112 ft. long. 

The Arlberg tunnel, in the Alps, 33,696 ft. long, was ad- 
vanced through schist and gneiss 641 ft. in July, 1883, by the 
use of Brandt rotary drills. The average speed of driving for 
40 months was over 400 ft. per month. 

The world’s record for rapid tunnel driving is held by the 
Simplon tunnel, 64,818 ft. long, in building which a heading 
6 ft. 6 in. x 9 ft. 8in. was driven through schist and gneiss 
755 ft. This figure was made in July, 1904, in the south 
heading, the best speed in the north heading being made in 
December, 1902, at the rate of 682.2 ft. In both headings the 
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work was interrupted and delayed by bad rock, the average 
rate of speed of 426 ft. per month for 76 months being ex- 
ceedingly good. 

If now we compare these records with that of the Hoosac 
tunnel, 424 miles long, driven in 1865-1873, it will be noted at 
once how great the improvements have been in tunnel methods. 
The best record of the Hoosac tunnel was 184 ft. per month 
with machine drilling. It will also be noted how far short we 
come of the best European records, the secret of which ap- 
pears to be that a very careful study has been made of the 
various causes of delay in the successive processes of drilling, 
blasting, mucking out and setting up the drills again, with the 
result that a radically different method of mounting the drills 
in the heading has been employed and also a different system 
of blasting used from that practiced in the United States. 

Fig. 2 shows that the bottom heading in the Loetschberg 
tunnel, on which the speed of the tunnel depends, is driven by 
a machine drill mounted on its own separate drill carriage. 
which permits the speediest possible removal for blasting and 
renewal of work after blasting is over. This bottom heading is 
supplemented by the regular pneumatic drills in the other 
headings which blasts material down into the bottom for speedy 
removal. Excavators have been invented and used to some 
extent in the United States. The Jackson tunneling machine, 
described in Engineering News for February 22, 1908, is in- 
tended rather for use in clay. The Mersey tunnel, however, 
was bored in part with a Beaumont machine cutting to a 
diameter of 7 ft. 6 in., and doubtless we have not yet come to 
the full development possible in the way of multiple drills 
and drilling machines. 

LINING. 

However stable the rock may be, very few tunnels are now 
allowed to stand without some form of lining, as the best 
rock is liable to swell and to fall, making track maintenance 
more difficult. In the olden days timber lining was common 
and has not yet entirely gone out of fashion in such sections as 
there is still a supply of good timber close at hand. The 
Bitter Root tunnel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
lined with timber made up of 12 in. x 12 in. longitudinal sills 
and wall plates with 16-ft. posts and a five-segment arched 
rib spaced according to the character of the material to be 
supported, usually 3 to 4 ft. center to center, but in many 
cases the material necessitated putting the timbers closer to- 
gether. Two inch lagging is used on the side of the tunnel 
and 4 in. on the arch. 

There is always in a timber lined tunnel danger of fire from 
locomotives, and the same considerations which seem to forbid 
the presence of timber in mine shafts apply as well to its use 
as a permanent tunnel lining material, consequently it has 
been to a large extent superseded by brick. The Mt. Wash- 
ington tunnel, of the Pittsburgh Railways Company, is a very 
good example of a two-track brick lined tunnel driven through 
stable material. Water works tunnels are to a large extent 
lined with brick, a most noteworthy example of which is the 
land tunnel for the new water works, Cincinnati, Ohio, built 
in 1903. This tunnel is 22,264 ft. long and carries treated 
water from the shaft at the clear water reservoir to that of 
the city pumping station. It is 7 ft. in diameter in the clear 
and 9 ft. 6 in. over all, and is lined with two rings of specially 
made radial pressed vitrified shale brick laid with close joints 
and backed with concrete, the minimum thickness of the con- 
crete being 6 in. Where the tunnel passes beneath the Little 
Miami river the lining is reinforced by rings of ™% in. round 
steel bars 2 ft. center to center. The tunnel was driven 
through limestone and shale rock and the few streams of 
water encountered were taken care of by driving pipes into 
the seams so as to discharge the water within the tunnel. 

The Raton Hill tunnel, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Raton Pass, on the Colorado state line, built in 1908, 
2,790 ft. long, is lined with reinforced concrete varying in 
thickness from 2% ft. at the base to 2 ft. at the springing 
line of the arch. The arch ring also has a thickness of 2 ft. 








These dimensions apply to soft ground. In loose rock the 
thickness is 2 ft. at the base, 18 in. at the spring line and 
18 in. in the arch ring. Irregularities between the excavation 
and the outside limits of the concrete were filled with loose 
stone packing laid by hand. 

The Bergen Hill tunnel, of the Lackawanna Railroad, is 
likewise lined with concrete and the rails of the double 
track are carried on concrete laid on the rock bottom of the 
tunnel. The concrete tunnel lining is 2 ft. in thickness. 

The Gunnison tunnel is a timber lined tunnel with a con- 
crete facing, but differs quite a good deal from ordinary 
railway tunnels in the fact that the tunnel itself is intended 
as an aqueduct and the tunnel lining forms a flume for the 
passage of the water. This flume is built in the ordinary 
manner with timber sets 3 ft. center to center lagged with 
planking and wedged tightly against the excavation by cord- 
wood. The whole wooden structure is filled within with con- 
crete to the finished dimensions, thus providing a structure of 
maximum resistance to stress and of a waterproof character. 

The tunnel profile shown in Fig. 1 is drawn after that of the 
Langsville tunnel of the Kanawha & Michigan, and the 
permanent lining consists of a reinforced concrete wall 8 ft. 
high on each side, with brick masonry above and with brick 
arch. The reinforcement of the side walls consists of old 
rails and truss rods from old cars. The rails were set in 
holes drilled in the bottom of the tunnel and built into the 
brick walls above, thoroughly tying the brick work, concrete 
and tunnel floor together. After the reinforcement and forms 
were in place.the concrete was mixed in a Smith mixer run 
by compressed air and mounted on an ordinary flat car, and 
was dumped from the car directly into the forms of the walls. 
The bricks were laid with Portland cement mortar with as thin 
joints as possible, the harder burned bricks being selected for 
the exposed courses. 


The Duluth tunnel, of the Wisconsin Central, is lined with 
an arch and side walls of.concrete, which is mixed in the pro- 
portions of one part Universal Portland cement, three parts 
bank sand and five parts gravel, mixed in a one-yard Smith 
mixer. Flat cars were operated from a narrow gauge track 
laid on the cross braces between the wall plates and the tunnel 
timber. A short piece of track was laid on the deck of each 
of these cars to carry a small hopper car in which the con- 
crete was transported, which permitted the delivery of the 
concrete directly to the top of the wall forms. The concrete 
for the arch was shoveled into place from the cars. 


The concrete used in the lining of these tunnels was put in 
place by the use of ordinary removable wooden forms. 
Modern methods for the mixing and placing of concrete by 
the use of removable steel forms are to be seen in the Blue 
Island Avenue tunnel, city of Chicago, built under the super- 
vision of George W. Jackson, president and chief engineer of 
George W. .’ackson Company, Inc. The Jackson lagging ribs 
are built of 5 in., 9-lb. channels bent to the radius of the 


circle required to bring the lagging to the proper curve, with . 


the flanges of the channels out. Each rib is made of four 
sections, each section being a 90-degree arc of a circle, the 
inside diameter of the tunnel being 8 ft. The lagging used 
with these ribs consists of 3-ft. lengths of 4 in. plates 12 in. 
wide. These plates have a light steel angle riveted along both 
sides and both ends so as to form a rim entirely around the 
plate flush with the edges of the latter. The angles on the 
sides of the plates are notched to fit over the flanges of the 
channels of the ribs, which can thus be spaced accurately by 
placing a few of the lagging sections. At the same time the 
joints between the edges of the adjacent sections of lagging 
can be made quite smooth and tight enough to hold concrete. 
As fast as the mining is carried ahead of the finished tunnel 
lining, the concrete in the lowest part of the invert is gen- 
erally placed to provide for the erection of the steel lagging 
ribs. When the ribs are placed, the lagging for the lower part 
of the circle is set and the invert lining finished up part way 
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on each side. The spoil-car track and shoveling platforms can 
then be laid on cross ties formed of a horizontal angle at- 
tached to each lagging rib, and the concrete lining can be com- 
pleted at leisure. After the concrete is set the removal of 
the form is very readily accomplished by simply loosening the 
bolts at the top and side joints of the lagging ribs and by 
knocking out the wedges. The forms are then carried ahead 
and re-erected, only a sufficient amount of steel ribs for lag- 
ging being provided in each heading to permit the concrete 
to set the required time. That these forms are practically in- 
destructible under service is indicated by the fact that upward 
of a half mile of concrete tunnel lining has been placed with 
each set of them in use. 
(To be continued.) 





COST OF TIES ON SOUTH AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


Recent information from South American railway officers 
on this subject is interesting for a variety of reasons, even if 
not directly valuable. 

In Argentina the railways are restricted by law to the use 
of native hardwood ties. The effect of this is typical of all 
government interference with trade. The hardwood ties cost 
from $2.40 to $2.50, gold, each. The compensation for this 
high price is that some of the native hardwood ties do not 
decay, and spike holes and checking are the only causes of 
shortening life. Quebracho colorado grown in the northern 
provinces is the most highly esteemed timber for this purpose. 

Brazil has a great variety of tie timber and it is not unduly 
costly. This has given a chance for a good deal of experi- 
ment, and creosoted ties are used by some companies, for 
example, the Rio de Janeiro Light & Power Company. The 
Leopoldina Railway uses hardwood ties from a variety of 
timber trees, which cost about 70 cents gold each, and last 
about ten years. 

In Uruguay, with easy access to a variety of native hard- 
woods, they, have nevertheless experimented with creosoted 
ties obtained from England, and probably originating in Nor- 
way. They have also imported pine ties from southern United 
States. Both of these sources have been abandoned. The 
native hardwoods, quebracho, lapacho and curupai, are in 
great favor, but, nevertheless, still in active competition with 
the famous jarrah wood obtained from Australia. Jarrah 
ties are delivered at $1.50 gold each, native lapacho ties are 
quoted at $1.85 gold each. Brazilian hardwood ties are quoted 
at $1.60 gold each. On the Ferro-Carril Central del Uruguay 
they have been using jarrah ties for nine years, with no sign 
of deterioration. The jarrah ties require to be kept covered 
with ballast; if exposed to air and weather on one side only 
they are liable to check. Quebracho ties in the road for 30 
years are reported to be still perfectly sound. 

Paraguay has no seaboard and necessarily relies entirely 
on native hardwoods. Those used are curupai, lapacho, urun- 
daymi and tat a yiba. The average life of these ties is given 
as 20 years, a satisfactory result considering that the present 
price is only 50 cents gold. 

In Venezuela, on the north coast, they have also experi- 
mented with imported creosoted ties, with the result of re- 
turning to their native hardwoods, balsamo, algarrobo, vera 


and roble. They cost about 70 cents each and last 12 or. 


14 years. 

In Ecuador, on the Pacific coast, they have been importing 
pine ties, untreated, from California at a cost of 85 cents 
gold. They have only recently developed the use of a native 
hardwood, guayacan. This wood is so hard that holes have 
to be bored for the spikes. On the Guayaquil & Quito Rail- 
way this is believed to be the best tie timber known, and no 
limit has yet been found to its life. 

In Peru the native supply of timber of all kinds is deficient. 
Redwood ties are imported from California at a cost of $1.30 
gold, and on the coast, where the climate is dry and traffic 
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light, the redwood ties last from 15 to 20 years. On the 
Oroya Railway, which runs from the coast, where it never 
rains, to an elevation of 16,000 ft., where rain is pretty nearly 
continuous, the average life of ties of the whole line is from 
six to seven years. Some Oregon pine and douglas fir ties 
are used. Treated Oregon pine ties cost $1.12 gold. Some 
experiments have been made importing guayacan ties from 
Ecuador at a cost of 46 cents gold and pellin ties from Chile 
at a cost of 54 cents gold. From Chile some roble ties have 
been imported at a cost of 91 cents gold. The name roble is 
probably a corruption of the word robur, as the timber seems 
to correspond quite exactly with red oak. ‘the only native tie 
is the algarrobo, made from a very crooked, scrubby, hardwood 
tree, which grows to a height of about 25 or 30 ft. Holes 
have to be bored for spiking. This timber endures fairly well 
in wet climates in the high mountains. On the coast the 
white ants destroy it very soon. 





INVESTIGATION OF DEFECTIVE OPEN HEARTH RAILS.* 





BY ROBERT JOB. 


During the past few years the proportion of open hearth 
rails rolled has increased rapidly owing to the fact that by 
cutting down the phosphorus to a minimum a great in- 
crease in toughness results, rendering possible a much higher 
carbon content than is safe in a high phosphorus bessemer 
rail, and hence a higher elastic limit, with increased hard- 
ness and capacity for wear. 

With good mill practice very favorable service results may 
be obtained, and we have known of instances in which such 
rails have averaged only one-third the wear found with the 
usual bessemer rails when laid in track end to end with the 
others and under exactly the same conditions of service. 

As has been pointed out repeatedly the name, “open hearth,” 
is no talisman for production of rails certain to give good 
service, and it is well known that rails of this method of 
manufacture are subject to the same general defects which 
may be found in bessemer rails, and hence require equal care 
during the process of manufacture. In the study of causes of 
failure of rails, striking instances occasionally occur which 
are of especial interest in view of the results in service. An 
example of this type took place not long ago. 

An open hearth rail had broken in service into about 40 
pieces, derailing a train, but, fortunately, causing no loss of 
life, and a critical examination was made to determine the 
exact cause of the failure. In the preliminary investigation 
we found that a blowhole began near the receiving end of 
the rail about one-half inch below the top of the head, parallel 
with the surface of the latter, and extended clear to the run- 
ning-off end of the rail. Within a short distance from the 
start the unwelded seam spread from one side of the head to 
the other with oxidized surfaces. In the unbroken rail no 
defect could have been visible, and even after the fracture 
the only sign of defective condition on the contour of the un- 
broken pieces was a faint line like a roll mark along the side 
of the head, generally covered with mill scale. When the 
fracture came, evidently the half-inch layer on the top of the 
head cracked, throwing the end against the opposing wheels 
and thus causing the derailment, the remainder of the rail 
being ground into pieces by the force of the impact and the 
pounding of the wheels. 

In order to study the condition of the steel a transverse 
section was cut at a point about three feet from the receiv- 
ing ena of the rail, and an analysis made of the borings taken 
with a %-in. drill about % in. below the top of the web 
showed the following composition: 


Per cent. 
RNIN ana s a Voie Sy aia Ta ae ative as Aa Aine aca es a Oak war 1.070 
PRR RMINNRRANSE Fale iataite’aik oa -o ia asin oie wells rakes ce rece wei 910 -031 
IN co care ga ag's'o 910 510 0 Wwe ee ae Rae Os 78 e -758 
OS ROTA OL er Ronen Ok einer OCR ete .025 





*From a paper read before the twelfth annual convention of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
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The heat average was about as follows: 
Per cent. 
RS Ae Pe ee eee Te ae rr ce tie oe 0.75 
Be AC nr ee errr cr .030 
DN EES POE EET OEE TI ee re rr ae .76 
EN os crstird cree ora oa sre wakes sé Veer Ree eee 05 


In order to note. the extent of segration in the section, 
borings were taken with the %-in. drill about % in. to the 
side of the center of head at a distance of 11% in. from the 
location of the first borings and the following composition 
was found: 


MIN eer gacare a cruiue en 6 eau ase m Wile wate 0.918 per cent. 
POS PUG 6 oie a a6 cares teed dia wedreroee 0.027 = 


From the above it is clear that radical segration of the 
ingot existed and accounted for a decided difference in the 
physical properties of the steel in closely adjacent places. 
The granular structure of the steel was about normal, show- 
ing that burning or overheating had not occurred. 

As the next step in developing the physical character of 
the metal we polished the surface of the section and found 
that the steel contained a large number of porous, spongy 
spots, as shown in Fig. 1, taken in the natural size of the 
web. The condition of the head of the section is shown in 
Fig. 2, with the blowhole extending across the head. Etching 
the steel slightly with alcoholic iodin we found additional in- 
dication of the unsound condition of the steel, as shown in 
Fig. 3, proving that the defects were not local, but extended 
throughout the section. The fracture was unquestionably 
caused by the large blowhole across the head, but even though 
this had not been present short life would have been certain 
to result owing to the general condition of unsoundness, for 
the fact has been demonstrated so often that it has become 
an axiom that good service can not be expected from an un- 
sound rail. 

In many cases of unsoundness the general location and 
character of the defect is indicated by the service which is 
given and the manner in which the rail begins to fail. When 
great porosity exists or when much slag and other matter is 
present, as in Fig. 4, slivering generally follows after a short 
life, and the steel on the outside edge of the head begins to 
flow, and ultimately sloughs off, and is called “soft steel’ by 
the trackmen, although this action gives no indication of the 
carbon contents; it is simply a consequence of unsOundness. 
Fig. 5, is a somewhat similar case of failure after a short 
service, though in this instance the rail fractured in track. 
In Fig. 6, fracture resulted owing to presence of porosity 
in the upper portion of the head. Indeed, as stated several 
years ago, we have found that the service suffers severely 
when unsoundness exists near the upper portion of the head, 
and fracture may occur or the slivering and mashing down 
which has been shown above. When the same defects are 
somewhat below the surface, leaving a layer of sound steel a 
quarter of an inch or so in width, good service often results 
until the sound metal has worn away. 

The gradual course of failure of these unsound rails is in- 
teresting to follow. Fig. 7 shows a porous steel which has 
begun to sliver at the top and side of the head, showing also 
an unwelded seam down from the top of the head, In Fig. 
8 the same general defective condition of the steel exists 
though a plane of weakness has begun to develop in the short 
split in the right hand corner of the head. In Fig. 9, 
another similar rail, the crack has extended almost through 
the head, while in Fig. 10, we see the action completed, and 
the side of the head completely split off. In all of these in- 
stances the general condition of the steel to the naked eye ap- 
pears normal, but by developing the structure the defective 
character is readily seen. 

In the investigation of broken rails a characteristic form 
is occasionally found of the general type shown in Fig. 11. 
A sharp pronounced cut appears on the top of the head of 
the rail with a straight sheer cut extending into the steel 
an eighth of an inch or so, and then a smooth, split-off appear- 
ance extending well down toward the web. This condition 
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Fig. 10. 





Fig. 3. 





Fig. 7. 





Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 


Cross Sections of Rails. 
For explanation of these illustrations see note at the end of the article on page 525. 


Fig. 9. 


{11 rails are open hearth steel except Fig. 12. 
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has been caused by a blow from a sharp edge of a defective 
wheel, and we have known of instances in which scores of 
rails have been put out of commission, each with the dis- 
tinctive mark, by a single defective wheel. The final fracture 
may not occur until the lapse of some little time after the 
damage has been done, but the plane is gradually extending 
from the original cut and on some sudden stress the rail is 
broken at the injured point. 

As a contrast to present rail conditions, Fig. 12 indicates 
the method of manufacture of one of the earliest types of 
steel rails, called “German Steel.” This metal, as is well 
known, was composed of alternate layers of iron and of steel 
as is shown in the light etching above, and is of interest as 
in illustration of one of the early steps taken years ago in 
the development of the steel rail. 


Fig. 1. Web polished. Fig. 2. Head, polished, showing blowhole. 
Fig. 3. Same as Fig. 2, etched lightly with iodin. Fig. 4. Unsound 
steel, showing effect of short service. Fig. 5. Unsound and porous— 
fractured in track. Fig. 6. Head, polished—-porous. Fig. 7. Unsound, 
running edge slivered. Fig. 8. Unsound, beginning to split. Fig. 9. 
Unsound, split head. Fig. 10. Unsound, split head. Fig. 11. Character- 
istic fracture by defective wheel. Fig, 12. “German Steel”—layers of 
iron and of steel, an early type of rail. 





LIVES AND LIMBS SAVED BY AUTOMATIC COUPLERS. 





The diagram printed herewith, showing for 16 years tile 
number of trainmen killed and injured in the United States 
by all causes and a comparison with the totals due to coupling 
accidents, has been issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to show the beneficent results of the safety appliance 
law. The total numbers of trainmen employed each year, 
with the totals of killed and injured in coupling and un- 
coupling cars, are shown in the following table: 


Casualties in Coupling and Uncoupling Cars; Years ending 
June 380 





——--—-—-Number oS 
Year. IXmployed. Killed. Injured. 
NEE fsa G)ai'etdiewigeta e acenee fe 179,636 310 8,753 
MIEDISS he afore la aes a lek Gre 0h 160,033 181 5,539 
BEM a * oie os wkd ae 157,731 189 6.077 
IN SG Ga coaiisssos 9.40 ose 162,876 157 6,457 
BERNE bs aten ls ass see 161,397 147 4,698 
BOMB ices clos Goaa 0s een 170,708 182 5.290 
WOMEN Sa safes loud Sas ava Sieve 178,851 180 5,055 
BENIN fio wisyosas siawae cal eaters 191,198 188 3,803 
BIN 655015354 bia A 5 area 209,043 163 2,377 
BON saris 56 apis els 9 88's 225,422 141 2,457 
MME 6 Sale oe visasese. 2 fog: tate 253,660 211 3,023 
MRBES Aisrcrs iar ars este aie ates 253,834 269 3,506 
MERU sae 6 cs. 10 do 0104, 6 at naka 265,175 217 3,316 
errr 285,556 266 3,590 
LL Gee eee carer ee 317,808 272 4,062 
EN hisses c ok Scale eeteCeve a acm 281,645 198 3,116 
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Employees. : 


The ratios of these casualties, the killed and the injured 
columns being lumped together, are shown in the lower line 
of the diagram. The increase in accidents to trainmen due 
to other causes than coupling-from about 550 per 10,000 in 
1894 to 1,230 in 1908, is a remarkable showing which the 
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circular does not explain. It is generally agreed that when 
business is dull, as was the case in 1894-1897, the weeding out 
of the less competent men and the easier conditions of work 
due to the smaller degree of pressure on the facilities, tend to 
reduce the proportion of casualties, but the increase since 
1897 seems large. The still more rapid increase since 1901 
may perhaps be due to more careful reporting of injuries. It 
was in that year that the railways began making monthly 
reports, with details of casualties. 

The commission also prints a table showing the ratio of 
employees killed to the total number employed (all classes), 
from which we take the following: 


Casualties to Employecs, Per Thousand Employed ; 
Years ending June 30. 
Total number railway Per 1,000 employed 
-employees————, _—_ -—— 


— 


Year. On pay roll, —During year No. 
June 30. Killed. Injured. No. killed. injured. 

RRs 5 thare areas 785,034 1,811 25,696 2.307 32.73 
MOON 5 o::2lace) si siseycie,aia% 826,620 1,861 29,969 2.251 36.26 
1 SS ee oot Agee oan 823,476 1,693 27,667 2.056 33.61 
MMS oc idles siahenatesinca te 874,558 1,958 31,761 2.239 36.32 
2 Sr 928,924 2,210 34,923 2,379 37.59 
MOOS ¢ Slavs asl eldle ee els 1,017,653 2,550 39,643 2,506 38.96 
PPM chiara eect hias-« 1,071,169 2,675 41,142 2.497 38.41 
1 ne Sen ener eee 1,189,315 2,969 50,524 2.497 42.48 
PAM oa o re aoa eases 1,312,537 3,606 60,481 2,747 46.08 
EE «its onae/ererene oie 1,296,121 3,682 67,067 2.802 91.75 
i, ne 1,382,196 3,361 66,833 2.431 48.36 
Beare Sled haters 1,521,355 3,929 76,701 2.583 90.43 
MMos 6 acs ecciotneheres 1,672,074 4,534 87,644 2.712 52.42 
J | ae eae Ream ae 1,458,244 3,470 83,367 2.386 o7.17 


The much greater increase in the “injured” column than in 
the “killed” column would seem to confirm the supposition that 
the difference is one of reporting rather than one of fact. 

In 1903 the coupling accidents constituted 44 per cent. of 
all casualties, while in 1908 they constituted less than 9 per 
cent. 

The commission also shows that the tons of freight carried 
one mile per trainman employed has increased from 500,000 
in 1894 to about 750,000 in 1906; and in 1908 it was still 
higher. This ratio increased with considerable regularity 
from 1894 to 1900, when it was nearly as high as in 1906. In 
the five years between 1900 and 1906 it was considerably less. 





THE AMERICAN RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE.* 





BY ARTHUR HALE, 
Chairman. 

Most clearing houses, suv called, are self-contained; that is, 
their sole function is to determine balances between their mem- 
bers. Of this class are the bank clearing houses and the ex- 
change clearing houses. There is, however, another kind of 
clearing house, although it is not often so called, which, 
besides determining balances between its members, acts as 
agent for them in dealing with others. In this way the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company clears balances between the 
constituent lines of its system and also acts as agent for 
these allied lines in settlements with other parties. Other 
large railway companies do the same. 

When the American Railway Clearing House was asked by 
two of its members to handle their car hire balances, it natu- 
rally adopted the method of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
of the other systems which handle their balances in the same 
way, and besides clearing the balances between these two rail- 
ways, it undertook successfully to clear their balances with all 
the other railways and car owners. As more railways have 
joined the clearing house, it has been found that the additional 
work of making entries becomes proportionately less with 
the advent of each new subscriber as a certain proportion of 
the entries are already made, that is, those covering its 
relations with old subscribers. 

This reduction of labor will increase as more railways join, 
and if the time ever comes when all the railways except one 
are members of the clearing house, that railway, under the 
present system would have all the advantages of the clearing 
house without being obliged to make any subscription. 

It seems possible, therefore, that a time may come when it 





*Paper prepared at the request of the Committee on Clearing House 
Settlements of the Society of Railway Financial Officers. 
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will be desirable for the clearing house to reverse its policy 
and clear only for its subscribers. 

It was fortunate that the first clearing work under- 
taken by the clearing house covered an account like car hire, 
which is settled on tue basis of acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness. Everyone is willing to accept an acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness, if only on account, and for this reason balances 
based on such acknowledgments of indebtedness can be 
promptly cleared without any prior agreement between debtor 
and creditor. 

If an attempt had been made to settle car repair accounts 
through a clearing house, it would very probably have failed. 
Accounts, such as car repairs, which are settled on the basis of 
bills, are frequently disputed and are never accepted without 
checking. As it is we have a good deal of difficulty in settling 
switching reclaims and passenger car hire bills. 

Our experience in car accounts has shown that a clearing 
liouse, such as this, which has no original reports and no 
method of disciplining the clerks who make reports, is at great 
disadvantage in any attempt to correct errors. Indeed, to at- 
tempt to correct errors through a clearing house is frequently 
only adding an unnecessary handling of papers; therefore, 
when railways discover errors in each other’s reports, the 
clearing house always insists upon their correcting them direct. 
When the error is straightened out, the debtor includes the 
amount in his next report. 

From the above it can be concluded that a clearing house, 
such as this, can successfully balance all accounts based on 
acknowledgment of indebtedness for any railway which de- 
sires to join it without any preliminary agreement. 

If it is desired to settle balances based on bills, it would 
seem necessary to arrange for an agreement under which the 
bills would be accepted on their face and corrected in subse- 
quent accounts. It would also seem necessary to confine the 
clearing and settlements of such accounts to members of the 
elearing house. 

It is true that car repair bills are usually less in amount 
than the car hire due in the same periods, so that it is usually 
practicable to subtract the car repairs from the car hire and 
make a settlement of the balance due. This has been done 
with success by certain railways in settling with private car 
owners, but it is considered an arbitrary method and could 
hardly be adopted unless the clearing house had the solid 
backing of a large majority of the railways. 


The work of the clearing house is very simple. A railway 
reports that it owes certain amounts to certain parties. The 
clearing house clerk simply distributes these amounts to the 
accounts of the proper parties, when a balance can be im- 
mediately struck between each party concerned and the clear- 
ing house. The practical difficulty in securing these balances 
lies solely in the imperfections of the clerks, who are bound 
to make some errors. The use of adding machines, careful 
checking and a proper sub-division of the accounts so that 
errors can be promptly located appears to be sufficient to over- 
come this difficulty. 

The expenses of the clearing house are charged out to the 
subscribers at an agreed rate per month, which is kept as sta- 
ble as possible, and is based roughly on the rate of two and 
one-half cents per entry. This rate was established on the 
understanding that the American Railway Association would 
provide supervision and quarters. The charges under this rate 
vary from $1 per month to $15 per month. 

It is thought that if 50 per cent. of the railways would join 
the clearing house this rate would be sufficient to cover rental 
and supervision, as well as all other expenses. 

The experimental nature of the whole movement and the 
necessity for economy made it impracticable to appoint a 
treasurer and to arrange for the direct handling of funds. Ar- 
rangements have therefore been made with banks in Chicago 
and New York, under which they act as depositories. 

The chairman of the clearing house draws upon the roads 
which owe it money, but only in favor of the depositary. The 
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roads to whom the clearing house owes money draw upon the 
depositary, and thus the clearing house itself handles no cash 
at all except for its necessary expenses, 

The difficulties in settlement have been less than were an- 
ticipated. Certain railways are not settling their accounts 
promptly for obvious reasons, and it was felt on this account 
that the clearing house might be unable to make prompt settle- 
ment in full. It has, however, developed that on the whole 
there is more delay in settling by the railways to which the 
clearing house owes money than by the railways which owe 
the clearing house money. This unanticipated circumstance 
has enabled the clearing house to make prompt settlements in 
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full and also to carry balances on which it has drawn certain 
amounts of interest. 

At the same time there is an injustice worked against the 
railways which are prompt in settlement by the railways 
which are dilatory, and if the time should come when the 
clearing house is operated under an agreement it seems prob- 
able that one of the provisions in the agreement should be that 
a penalty should be paid on delay in settlement, as is done in 
the English railway clearing house. 

If the roads to which the clearing house owe money should 
show any disposition to draw more promptly than they do at 
the present time, the clearing house would be obliged to name 
a settling day on which it would make its own drafts and be- 
fore which it would not accept drafts. The clearing house has 
done this, so far as private car lines are concerned, for its own 
protection, but it has not found it necessary to do so for non- 
subscribing railways. 

One chief reason for the continued growth of the clearing 
house has been that it does not operate under any hard and 
fast agreement. The clearing house acts as the servant of each 
of its subscribers and accepts its each and every instruction 
without question. It cannot pay out any money for a sub- 
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scriber without detailed instructions, and, if any subscriber 
withholds its reports for any particular month or road, the 
clearing house is powerless to act for it. 

Every road retains full particulars as to its accounts and 
the reports to the clearing house are merely duplicates of re- 
ports which are now made on every road by the car account- 
ant to the auditors. These reports to the clearing house are 
considered as confidential communications, and it would be as 
impossible for an outsider to gain information as to the af- 
fairs of a railway from the clearing house as it would from 
its own officers. When a road subscribes to the clearing house, 
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it does not lessen the authority or responsibility of any of its 
officers. It simply hires a new, though expert clerk, to do the 
old work better and cheaper. 

HISTORICAL. 

The American railway clearing house commenced operations 
in January, 1907, under the auspices of the committee on car 
efficiency of the American Railway Association, the expenses 
being taken care of by subscription of several large railways. 

The first object of the clearing house was to keep a junc- 
tion record of freight’cars so that the extreme car shortages 
which then existed, and which afterward were largely in- 
creased, might be located, and an endeavor made to supply 
cars where shortages existed. It was also the thought that 
eventually the record thus started could be used to compute the 
per diem earnings of subscribers and clear the balances be- 
tween them. 

Unfortunately, just at the time the clerks were trained and 
becoming efficient, the panic of 1907 arrived and retrenchment 
in expenses caused this work to be abandoned. The subscribers, 
however, left an unexpended balance of $3,547 in the hands of 
the committee to be used as a working fund. 

The experience gained by the work has, however, been very 
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valuable and among other things developed the fact that accu- 
rate car balances can only be arrived at from per diem settle- 
ments. 

During this operation of the clearing house an arrangement 
was made of settling the per diem balance for two small roads, 
one owning 250 box cars and the other 250 coal cars, and 
when the larger work of the clearing house was abandoned 
they requested that this and other work be continued for them. 

Several other roads joined this feature of the clearing 
house in March, 1908, including the so-called Randolph lines, 
comprising six roads and two other roads, the Narragansett 
Pier and the Chicago Union Transfer Railroad. 

In June, 1908, the Baltimore & Ohio placed the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit in the clearing house and the result was evi- 
dently satisfactory to them as the entire Baltimore & Ohio 
system came in on January 1, 1909. The Morgantown & King- 
wood also subscribed as of June 1, 1908, and the Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania as of July 1, 1908. 
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The next accession to the clearing house was in September, 
1908, when the Wheeling & Lake Erie came in. This gave 
the clearing house a chance to develop the saving in work to 
a road in a receiver’s hands as all settlements with roads 
outside of the clearing house could be made as one total and 
the collections and payments of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
divided only with that company. This plan has worked out 
satisfactorily. 

On December 1, 1908, the Delaware & Hudson with its alliea 
Jines, the Quebec, Montreal & Southern, and Napierville Junc- 
tion, subscribed to the clearing house, being the first large 
eastern system to come in. The Chicago Terminal Transfer 
also subscribed this month and the clearings for December, 
1908, were $257,000. 

In January, 1909, the Baltimore & Ohio, Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, Coal & Coke Railroad, Lehigh & 
New England, St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway, Corvallis 
& Eastern and our first private car line, the Fairmont Coal 
Company, commenced their per diem settlements through the 
clearing house and the settlement for January, 1909, involved 
$1,200,000. 

The next large road to come in was the Norfolk & Western 
as of March, 1909; the Kansas City Southern, May 1; the El 
Paso & Southwestern System, September, 1909; the Iowa Cen- 
tral and Minneapolis & St. Louis, November, 1909, and the 
Chicago & Alton, Toiedo, St. Louis & Western and the West- 
ern Ry. of Alabama in December, 1909. 

Kor November the full figures aggregated $2,134,796. 

The Rock Island Lines joined the clearing house as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, and. with a number of other smaller roads that 
have joined from month to month the clearing house is now 
settling the per diem balances for 64 companies, not includ- 
ing settlement of the accounts of allied lines. 

A most excellent example of the advantages of the clearing 
system was afforded by the results on one of the large clear- 
ing house roads in its November, 1909, balance. The road in 
question reported through the clearing house per diem and 
mileage credits to 429 railways and private car lines, aggre 
gating $280,522. The clearing house received reports to the 
credit of this road from 500 railways aggregating $286,090, 
the net baiance for which draft was honored by the clearing 
house being $5,569, or less than 1 per cent. (.09 per cent.) of 
the total amount involved. 

An analysis of these accounts develops the fact that settle- 
ment by individual roads, assuming that such settlements 
would have been for balance in each instance, would have 
required the honoring of 258 drafts for $114,400, and the mak- 
ing of 425 drafts for $119,968. 

The total ledger accounts necessary under the individual 
plan would have been 708, and the number of ledger entries, 
including the drafts made and honored, 1,612. Under the 
clearing house plan there was but one ledger account, that 
with the American Railway Clearing House, and but three 
entries; the total debit, the total credit and the draft for the 
net balance. 

But more important is the fact that this road, although 
a net creditor to the amount of $5,569, would have been 
compelled to honor drafts for $114,300, while collecting the 
balance due it in 425 separate drafts, averaging less than 
$300 each, drawn on cities in all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 

WORKING. 

The car accounting offices of the subscribers prepare their 
per diem reports as heretofore, and instead of mailing them 
to the individual roads, make one bundle of the reports and 
express them to the clearing house. A summary is written 
up on a form furnished by the clearing house (C H 42) to 
accompany the reports and a duplicate copy is sent to the 
accounting department, where the total amount is credited 
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to the clearing house as one item instead of to the individual 
roads as heretofore. 

The reports from foreign roads showing per diem earnings 
of subscribers cars are sent to the clearing house and are 
there assembled for the subscriber roads. On the fifth day 
of the second month the account is closed; thus on January 
5 the per diem repcrts for the month of November for the 
various subscribers are listed on a form C. H. 43 and with re- 
ports forwarded to the subscribers, and the total amount thus 
reported by the clearing house is charged by them against the 
clearing house. Draft for balance is made, either by sub- 
scriber or the clearing house. 

In this way the subscriber retains all the details of his 
accounts and can check the amounts collected for him against 
the reports furnished by roads using his cars. The clearing 
house also accepts all instructions as to withholding settle- 
ment of any accounts and acts in all cases as the agent and 
employee of the subscriber. 

It has been feared that if settlement is not made until the 
Sth to 10th of the month the subscribers will not get their 
money as promptly as if accounts were handied in the old 
way, but as the larger roads of the country do not send out 
their reports until the last day of the month, and in many 
cares not until the fifth and sixth day of the second month, 
this argument does not hold good. Again a great many roads 
doe not accept draft until the 20th to 25th of the second month, 
and these roads, too, are large car borrowers, so that the delay 
in collection of these amounts would more than offset any 
delays due to the clearing house. 

The clearing house is beginning to feel an increase in col- 
lection charges and a number of methods have been resorted 
to to overcome this. In some cases roads have remitted in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia or Baltimore funds, and ar- 
rangements have been made by which subscribers in the same 
city have accepted each other’s drafts in settlement of com- 
plete net balances. 

The clearing house has solicited criticism of its workings 
and methods but so far no subscriber has found fault with our 
methods, neither has any road withdrawn, although a number 
stated when they joined that they would do so on trial. This 
would seem to indicate that the service performed has been 
satisfactory, and scme letters received from accounting officers 
now in the clearing house are very complimentary. 

Total Amounts Handled by the American Railway Clearing House for 
Year Ending sei be 1909. ienkai 


Month. Dr < Iexpense. 


January, 1909......... $633,649 $566,536 $1,200,185 $145 
February, 1909......... 574,473 536,127 1,110,601 145 
ee i ae 715,317 680,471 1,395,787 159 
BOG, SOOO seisssovenes BOOR 671,100 1,379,981 161 
SA ED sc cup oie «ide 727,606 685,670 1,413,276 166 
Se ae 722,054 667,010 1,389.064 168 
PRIN Os «we scasnces 755,368 713,143 1,468,512 173 
August, 1909 .......... 817,335 776,201 1,593,536 175 
September, 1909........ 941,310 795,865 1,737,175 188 
October, 1909 ......... 1,062,151 924,952 1,987,103 189 
November, 1909........1,120,111 1,014,685 2,134,796 197 
December, 1909.........1,207,545 1,151,423 2,358,968 211 


FINANCIAL QUESTIONS ARISING IN CLEARING HOUSE PRACTICE. 

First.—Should a draft be declined if amount shown is in 
error due to omitted credit or straight error on part of drawer 
of draft? 

Second.—Shouid not draft be drawn on railway company 
instead of naming officer of railway company? This is a grow- 
ing custom and saves considerable time looking up to see if 
name of officer has changed. 

Third.—Should not letter be sent in each case that a draft 
is declined giving full reason for declining draft so that error 
can be corrected if necessary? 

Fourth.—Should not each draft plainly state on face or on 
papers attached full information as to how amount of draft 
is arrived at end of month? 

Fifth—lIs it not better practice when a draft is accepted 
with an error and balance is habitually in favor of drawer of 
draft, to request that error be adjusted in next draft instead 
of drawing draft to adjust error? 
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TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC IN FRANCE. 


BY LOGAN G. MCPHERSON. 
Traffic Expert with the National Waterways Commission in Europe. 

The great high roads of France have been the admiration 
of travelers for more than two hundred years. The organi- 
zation of the principal thoroughfares, of which the old Roman 
roads were the basis, was begun by Sully in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, furthered by Colbert, and continued 
by the engineers of roads and bridges during the reign of 
Louis XV. Funds from the royal treasury were liberally 
devoted to the maintenance, which was also upheld by the 
compulsory co-operation of the people. Napoleon reorganized 
the service, charging upon the departments all the expenses. 
incurred for roads. of secondary importance, and the work 
has been continued during the various succeeding govern- 
mental regimes. The total expenditure for the establishment 
of the highways, rural roads and streets since 1820 has been 
about $850,000,000 and the cost of maintenance, of which part 
—for other than the highways—is paid by the local govern- 
ments, is $50,000,000 per annum. Over the present network 
of about 236,741 miles of national highways passes an annual 
traffic of 950,742,000 ton-miles. The traffic of the smaller 
roads, about 250,000 miles long, is unknown. 

The rivers of France are not as easily navigable as those 
of northern and eastern Europe. The difference of current 
is indicated by the fact that a height of 328 feet above the 
level of the river mouth is attained by the Rhone at a dis- 
tance of but 133 miles, by the Seine at 345 miles, by the 
Rhine at 385 miles, by the Elbe at 411 miles, by the Volga at 
1,242 miles. From the mediaeval period the rivers of France 
have been used for navigation, the traffic at first paying taxes 
to the feudal lords, who gave themselves no concern about 
their improvement, but bargemen finally grouped themselves 
into corporations which purchased from the king exemption 
from these exactions. In the seventeenth century began 
under private enterprise the building of canals, whose cost 
it was endeavored to regain by charges on navigation. These 
tolls were suppressed by the Revolution and the canals con- 
fiscated by the government, but the tolls were again estab- 
lished by Napoleon. 

Under the restoration, in 1821 and 1822, the government 
prepared a program of waterways for the construction of 
which it devised a system of loans, the investors to have as 
security the tolls to be exacted on the new waterways. The 
impulse thus given was furthered by the creation in 1857 
of an extraordinary fund for the direct construction of water. 
ways by the national government, the expenditure for new 
works from 1823 to 1847 averaging nearly $4,000,000 per year. 
From 1847 to 1860 this annual expenditure was reduced to 
$1,600,000, the government and public opinion in general be- 
ing almost exclusively occupied with the construction of rail- 
ways. 

The impetus toward the further extension and improve- 
ment of the waterways originated in 1860 and found its cul- 
mination in the marvelous return of prosperity that followed 
the Franco-Prussian war. In 1879, under the program 
prepared by de Freycinet, it was decided to enlarge existing 
canals, to build about 1,240 miles of new canals and to re- 
purchase by the government such canals as were under con- 
cession. Expenditures rapidly increased from year to year 
until they had reached about $14,400,000 for the year 1883. 
Then came the financial crash that rendered impossible fur. 
ther continuous borrowing by the government and led to 
more thorough calculation, showing that the hasty estimates 
made at the inception of the great programme would have 
to be at least doubled. The construction of many of the 
proposed lines was abandoned, but not until 1888 could the 
expenses be so reduced as to be included in the governmental 
budget without borrowing. Their annual total during the 





nine years of the extraordinary budget averaged over $10,-. 
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000,000. During the succeeding nine years ending with 1907 
this average annual expenditure has been brought down to 
a little over $3,009.000. Notwithstanding, however, that the 
programme of 1879 had not been carried to completion, a new 
programnie involving an expenditure of about $40,000,000 was 
sanctioned in 1908. 

The grand total of the governmental expenditure for the 
construction, the improvement and re-purchase of waterways 
from 1821 to 1906 is about $320,000,000, of which about half 
has been expended since 1879. Upon the network of lines 
of the north and east, which carries about half of the toial 
traffic of interior navigation, has been expended $16,000,000, 
an average of over $64,000 per mile. Upon the network of 
almost equal length, constituted of the navigable parts of 
the Saone and its branch lines, upon which the traffic is but 
a third of that on the lines of the north and east, has been 
expended $24,000,000. One of the least expensive canals has 
cost over $74,000 per mile, another nearly $235,000 per mile 
and another, estimated at first at $8,800,000, has cost $17,200,- 
000, or about $200,000 per mile. These are expenditures for 
the construction of canals. The improvement of rivers has 
not cost so much, but still a very mediocre way upon part of 
the Rhone has cost over $74,000 per mile. 

These expenditures upon the works to facilitate interior 
navigation have been defrayed almost entirely by the national 
government, which is also under an annual charge of between 
$3,500,000 and $4,000,000 for their maintenance. 

In 1880 the government abolished the tolls which formerly 
contributed to an appreciable extent towards meeting its ex- 
penditure upon the waterways. As an offset to these expendi- 
tures the government has now but the dominical revenues, 
those obtained for fishing privileges, from plantations, for 
water taken from the rivers and from the tax on passenger 
boats, which all told do not equal $650,000 a year, or not more 
than one-sixth of the annual expenditure for maintenance, 
leaving the expenditure for construction and improvement 
entirely without offset. 

The traffic over the rivers and canals is under free com- 
petition, the carriers charging what they please for their 
service, or rather what they are obliged to charge under the 
competitive conditions. In many places, however, the charges 
are maintained at a fairly uniform level. In rarely exceptional 
cases does the proprietor of the merchandise transported own 
the craft. The industry is still that of the small enterprise. 
Of the boats, other than steamboats, two fifths both as to 
number and tonnage belong to boatmen, each of whom has 
only one boat and sails that boat himself. This proportion, 
however, has fallen in ten years from one-half. Another fifth 
of the boats is composed of those which to the number of 
two or three belong to one boatman, who almost always sails 
one of them himself. Really important enterprises, each pos- 
sessing twenty boats or more, scarcely represent more than 
one-tenth of the actual total tonnage. The boatmen live on 
their boats with their families; 13,300 boats are provided with 
cabins, which were shown by the last census to be inhabited 
by 18,600 men, 10,800 women and 16,200 children, this floating 
population having no other home. Nearly 3,000 of the boats 
are provided with stables, sheltering their draught animals, 
2,400 horses, 150 mules and 1,950 donkeys. 

It is very difficult to arrive at an average of the charge 
made by the river and canal craft for transportation. A very 
small fraction conducted by regular service sometimes pays 
four and six, or even eight centimes per ton-kilometer. On 
the canels of the center and south of France, where the traffic 
is scant, and where the navigable conditions are not good, 
the charges per ton kilometer is usually two centimes or two 
and one-half centimes. On the canals of the North and East 


the great improvement during the last thirty years in the 
location of the waterways and the organization of haulage 
has brought about a great reduction in the charges, which 
now vary perhaps between one centime and one and one-half 
centimes per ton kilometer. 
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As one centime per metric ton kilometer is equivalent to two 
hundred and ninety-two one-thousandths of a cent per ton of 
two thousand pounds per English mile, it will be perceived 
that two centimes per metric ton kilometer is equal to .584 
cents per net ton mile, a rate not exceeded by that paid by 
much of the coal carried by rail in the United States, while 
two and one-half centimes per metric ton kilometer is .73 cents 
per net ton mile, which is about the average rate received by 
the railways of the United States on all their traffic. 

It is estimated that the total traffic of the rivers and canals 
of France exceeds 5,000,000,000 of ton kilometers from which 
the boatmen derive a revenue of from $12,000,000 to $16,000,- 
000 annually. The government receives none of this. But let 
it be supposed that from the higher figure be deducted $3,500,- 
000 to cover the annual expense of maintenance incurred by 
the government, there is left but $12,500,000. Interest at 4 
per cent. on $320,000,000 expended by the government upon 
the construction and improvement of these waterways would 
amount to $12,800,000 a year. This is leaving out of the 
question the investment in the craft, the expenditure neces- 
sary for their maintenance and operation and for the living 
of the boatmen and their families. 

That is, the government has made a capital investment of 
$320,000,000 upon which it not only derives no interest, but 
pays an annual maintenance of over 10 per cent. By reason 
of this investment and maintenance is obtained a bare liveli- 
hood by the boatmen and their families whose entire revenue 
is less than the maintenance and the interest, were that inter- 
est calculated at 4 per cent. 

As five billion ton kilometers are equal to a little over 
three thousand four hundred and twenty-five million ton miles, 
and if the charge borne by the government be—$3,500,000 
maintenance plus $12,800,000 interest less $650,000 revenue— 
$15,650,000 it will be perceived that the charge borne by the 
French government on account of its waterways is over 4% 
mills per ton mile. If the watercraft receive an average of 
but a centime and a half per ton kilometer the waterway 
traffic of France bears a charge of nearly nine-tenths of a 
cent per net ton per English mile, which considerably exceeds 
the average received by the railways of the United States on 
all their traffic. 

The origin of railways in France is found in the two lines 
built in 1823 and 1826, with horses as the motive power, to 
connect the coal field of Sainte Etienne with the Rhone on the 
one side and the Loire on the other. Concessions for lines 
between Paris and St. Germain and Versailles were awarded 
in 1835 and 1836. Then the nation spent seven years discuss- 
ing what should be done next. As everywhere, one party 
wished to make the railways a governmental institution and 
another to give them the character of private enterprise. By 
1842, 3,100 miles of railways had been built in the United 
States, and as many in Europe, of which but 356 miles were 
in France. A law was enacted on June 11, 1842, which 
ordered the eonstruction or the nine lines that constitute 
to-day the main arteries of the French network. Seven of 
these lines focus at Paris, one from Nancy and Strassburg, 
one from Marseilles and Lyons, one from Toulouse and Bourges, 
one from Bayonne, Bordeaux and Tours, one from Nantes, one 
from Havre and Rouen, one from Belgium and Lille, and 
there are two transverse lines, one from Bordeaux to Mar- 
seilles by way of Toulouse, and one from Mulhouse to Dijon. 

To attain the establishment of these lines the government 
offered concessions, stipulating that the government was to 
build the roadbed and the structures, that the localities 
through which the lines were projected were to pay two-thirds 
of the cost of acquiring the real estate, and the concession- 
naire companies were to provide the track and its appurte- 
nances, the rolling stock, and to conduct the operations. At 
the end of each concession the permanent way and equipment 
were to be taken over by the government at an expert valua- 
tion. 

The first hindrance to the carrying out of this beautiful 
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conception was the outcry of the communities who found that 
meeting even two-thirds of the cost of the real estate was 
giving rise to excessive claims and placing them under heavy 
burdens. The government therefore, in 1845; relieved the com- 
munities by assuming the entire purchase of the real estate. 
The public infatuation led to such a wholesale demand for 
securities of the companies that promoters entered into un- 
reasonable competition to obtain concessions, in instances ac- 
cepting concessions for but 27 years and in others accepting 
the expense of providing the roadbed and structures, even re- 
imbursing the government for expenses which it had already 
incurred for such provision. Speculation became so rampant 
that laws were passed to repress the trading in what were 
only promises of shares and finally prohibiting the promoters 
from receiving more than the payment of advances actually 
made by them. Notwithstanding these restraints the head- 
long mania led to depreciation, which found a crisis in the 
panic of 1847. A number of the companies found it impossible 
to collect the capital necessary for the prosecution of the en- 
terprises to which they were pledged. While not considering 
itself obliged to assume the losses of speculation, the govern- 
ment believed it to be to the general interest that it should 
not allow the railway bonds to radically depreciate, as they 
were an instrument necessary to the development of the rail- 
ways and it desired to reduce as much as possible the losses 
incurred by those who in good faith had invested their capital 
for the purpose of constructing works of public utility. The 
government therefore in 1847 extended the periods fixed for 
the completion of several of the lines and extended aid to the 
concessionnaires in various ways, at times even by advancing 
money. Even such liberal aid did not serve to place all of 
the companies on their feet, the government, for example, 
everi taking over the railway from Paris to Lyons, paying 
back to the shareholders the capital expended. 

At the inauguration of the Empire it was desired to con- 
ciliate the large business interests and as one measure to this 
end the duration of the railway concessions was extended to 
ninety-nine years. At the same time the companies were charged 
with the total expense of construction for roadbed and struc- 
tures as well as for roadway and equipment. It was believed 
that at the end of the extended period the government by 
reason of the development of traffic and the amortization of 
capital would come into possession of the properties without 
other expenditure than that for the equipment, tools and 
material. 

The nine lines of railway planned in 1842 served well 
enough as main arteries, but they did not meet the demands 
of the traffic of various sections of the interior, especially of 
places that needed connection with these main arteries. This 
had led to the construction of a large number of secondary 
lines under divers concessions. The easier conditions brought 
about by the extension of the main concessions was a large 
factor in leading the principal companies to absorb into their 
systems the secondary lines and also to accept concessions for 
numerous other branches from the main arteries. These lines 
although increasing the traffic of the main systems were often 
not profitable in themselves. The great companies had ac- 
cepted so many concessions for the construction of such 
secondary lines that during the six years ending with 1857 
they had expended more than $400,000,000 upon their prosecu- 
tion and would need to expend as much more before their 
completion. The enormity of these amounts and uncertainty 
as to the traffic which would come to the secondary lines 
created public apprehension and then came the panic of 1857 
leading in relation to these secondary lines to a repetition of 
the phenomena which had characterized the situation in re- 
gard to the main lines during the crisis of ten years before. 
Again the companies found it difficult to place the bonds neces- 
sary to continue their works and again it was necessary to 
appeal to the government, which by way of relief and en- 
couragement allotted the guarantees of interest which still 
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undelie the financial regime of the railways of France. 

Upon the premise that the new secondary railways were 
necessary to the development of the country and that the 
crisis was due to their prosecution under the concessions call- 
ing for their construction, the government separated the old 
network of the main arteries from the new network of the 
secondary lines. For the old network no guarantee was made. 
its net revenue was, however, reserved to the companies until 
the accumulation of sums necessary (1) to pay the charges on 
bonds issued to cover construction; (2) to pay dividends on the 
stock. The remainder of any surplus income of the old net- 
work was to be applied to the new network to reduce the 
amount for which the government was liable in order to meet 
its guarantee. For the new network the state guaranteed to the 
companies until 1914 a net annual revenue sufficient to secure 
the interest and amortisation. The guarantees paid by the 
government were to be considered not as grants but as ad- 
vances, bearing interest at 4 per cent. When the net income 
of the two networks combined should exceed the sum of the 
revenue reserved for the old network and the interest 
guaranteed for the new, the excess was to be turned over to 
the government annually until it had received the complete 
repayment of its advance for capital and interest. As security 
the government required mortgage on the equipment and the 
plant. It was also stipulated that if the companies after hav- 
ing extinguished their debt towards the government, should 
realize a considerable net income, one-half of this surplus 
beyond a certain amount should accrue to the government. 
The government considered the arrangement wise, inasmuch 
as the companies were obliged to construct and operate the 
conceded lines and to pay back the capital whether they won 
or lost. It moreover wished to consolidate their credit, to 
assure the public of their solvency. 

The arrangement quickly advanced the credit of the com- 
panies, enabling them not only to prosecute the lines already 
conceded, but to obtain a series of new concessions, includ- 
ing lines traversing rough country of scant traffic, where con- 
struction would be costly and revenue small. To build these 
lines under the guarantee of interest would have increased 
the amount of the companies’ “Advance Account” and would 
have prolonged the period during which they would be bound 
to the government. They therefore accepted such conces- 
sions with grants which, though covering but a part of the 
expenses, were really important subsidies. These companies 
frequently borrowed capital on the basis of these grants, the 
government binding itself to pay the interest and the amorti- 
zation of the bonds thus issued. 

The guarantee of interest was also extended to capital em- 
ployed in additional and complementary works built as the 
traffic of the lines increased. The government considered 
that, inasmuch as it had become a partner in the financial 
result of the operation, it had every interest to encourage it. 
It is: moreover evident that the companies would not have 
extended their systems if the charges on the capitai expended 
therefor had had to be borne by the shareholders while the 
increase in the revenue had gone to the government. The 
guarantee of interest was also extended to include the par- 
ticipation of each company in the belt line around Paris, and 
the Company of the East was indemnified for the losses 
sustained during the Franco-Prussian War. 

The constant demand of regions not traversed by railways 
for such means of communication led the government to 
grant still further concessions. The great companies had 
learned that it was not advisable to include in their net- 
works too many lines of small productive power, and there- 
fore the government passed a law in 1865 giving the depart- 
ments the power to participate in the construction of a num- 
ber of such railways designated as lines of local interest. 
The pubiic treasury, however, usually subscribed from one- 
quarter to one-half of the capital, and in some cases, where 
no concessionnaire offered conditions that seemed acceptable, 
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the government itself undertook the construction of new lines, 
reserving the right to decide later as to their operation. By 
1875 the want of traffic brought these local lines into financial 
difficulties of the same kind as had during previous crises 
confronted the larger companies. Wild hopes and imprudent 
speculations had given place to realization that the idea of 
deriving an adequate revenue from them was a dream. Two 
or three of the larger companies absorbed a few of the bank: 
rupt roads, but the government was appealed to for aid to 
others. Again it was considered that the government, which 
would in any event have insured the construction of these 
railways, ought not to profit by the imprudence of those who 
had furnished the funds for their establishment. At this 
time it was also much exercised by the complaints as to the 
tariffs of the railways. The Chamber of Deputies of 1877 
refused to allow the Orleans Company incorporate the 
Charente lines unless it would agree that the state should be 
given absolute control over the tariff. The company declined 
to accept such a stipulation, which would have abrogated the 
terms of its charter. The state thereupon purchased this 
and certain tributary lines of a total length of 1,615 miles. 

Thus a governmental network of lines was created in the 
west and southwest of France, which from time to time has 
increased, forming a disconnected and incoherent system here 
and there in competition with lines operated by the conces- 
sionaire companies. A board of directors is named by the 
government and the annual budget is voted by the Chamber 
of Deputies as a schedule attached to the general budget. 

These governmental railways were organized during the 
ministry of de Freycinet, who also occupied himself very 
diligently with extending the network then existing. The 
law of 1879, in addition to the construction of railways pre- 
viously referred to, provided for the extension of new lines 
of railways over 5,468 miles, mostly through remote and 
mountainous country where construction was extraordinarily 
expensive. Many of these lines were projected not to meet 
commercial needs, but because of the political pressure 
brought to bear in the Chamber of Deputies by the repre- 
sentatives from the different departments. 

It was estimated that these lines would cost $700,000,000 and 
would be completed within ten years. It was a time of great 
prosperity and loans were readily placed, the expenditures 
reaching nearly $250,000,000 for the three years, 1880-1-2. The 
new construction, in addition to the lines purchased by the 
government, made it directly responsible by this time for the 
9,942 miles of lines scattered over the country, not connected 
one with the other, but enclosed in the networks of the great 
companies. During this period of prosperity the receipts of 
all the railway lines had radically increased, and all but one 
of the great companies had begun repayment to the govern. 
ment of the advances received from it. There was another 
crash, however, in 1882. Repayments by the railways to the 
government stopped, and it was found that the cost of the 
lines projected in 1879, instead of $700,000,000, would be $1,- 
300,000,000. The governmental budget could not have its 
burden increased; it was necessary to appeal to the great 
companies if the works promised to the population were to 
be completed. 

Thereupon were made the conventions of 1883, which, with 
subsequent modifications, stili regulate in almost all respects 
the financial relations between the companies and the govern- 
ment. The companies incorporated in their networks the 
greater part of the lines, projected under the program of 1879, 
either already built or to be built. As many of these lines 
could never pay, the companies took over only the rolling 
stock and the works at $8,045 per mile, agreeing to borrow 
the further capital necessary, under the guarantee that the 
government should pay to them the interest and the amorti- 
sation. All distinctions between the old and the new systems 
were effaced, the state undertaking to advance the necessary 
funds to insure, besides payment of interest and redemption 
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of bonds, a fixed dividend for shareholders. The war of 
tariffs between the government lines and the concessionnaire 
lines came to an end, competitive trafic being apportioned 
between the different systems. Special measures were taken 
under governmental guarantee to insure the completion of a 
number of smaller lines difficult of construction, costly in 
operation and of but little productivity which the conces- 
sionnaire companies did not care to take over. The methods 
of this assurance have led to grave evils. 

The government assumed rigid control over the operation 
of the railways. It levies a tax of 12 per cent. upon all 
revenue from the sale of tickets and carrying of baggage, a 
tax of 14 cents upon each ordinary bill of lading, which 
severely burdens small shipments; a tax of seven cents upon 
each express bill of lading and one cent upon each parcels 
bill of lading. 

Independently of the taxes which they pay, the railways 
are bound to the performance of certain public services at re- 
duced rates, or even, in certain cases, gratuitously. They 
are bound to transport, under ordinary circumstances, soldiers 
and marines at one-quarter of the legal tariff, and in times 
of the concentration of troops must put all their facilities at 
the disposal of the government for one-half the regular rates. 
In time of war the railways may be absolutely monopolized 
by the military authorities. They are bound to carry gratis 
the employees of the postal service, to devote gratuitously 
on each passenger train two compartments to the postal ser- 
vice and, if these are not sufficient, to attach a special car- 
riage free of charge, and, moreover, to run for the postal 
service a special train gratuitously each day in each direction 
over the entire length of the line on such schedule as the 
administration may indicate, which may not in the least 
correspond with the needs of the commercial traffic. They 
are obliged to transport gratuitously almost all the staff and 
material of the telegraph system. They are obliged to trans- 
port the special carriages of the prison administration at 
half the price applicable to a passenger of the third class for 
each prisoner and each guard carried. They are obliged to 
transport the employees of the Customs service gratuitously. 

The management of the railway companies is absolutely 
subordinated to the minister of public works, who is assisted 
by a general board of roads and bridges; a commission of 
verification of accounts, composed of councillors of the Gov- 
ernment, and delegates from the ministries of public works 
and of finance; a committee of technical exploitation includ- 
ing representatives of the ministries of war and of the postal 
service; a consultative committee of railways, which de- 
liberates on issues of bonds, complaints as to the service and 
the tariffs submitted for ministerial approval or homologa- 
tion, as this approval is technically designated. The number 
of persons taking part in these deliberations is 150, embracing 
representatives of the administration, directors of the min- 
istry, councillors of the government, inspectors general of 
roads, bridges and mines, delegates from the ministries of 
commerce, agriculture, finance, post and telegraph, the 
colonies, the interior, members representing agriculture, 
commerce, industry, the senate, the chamber of deputies, the 
chambers of commerce, agricultural societies as well as civil 
engineers and the administrators of different companies. To 
expedite the transaction of business that is urgent, a per- 
manent section of 68 members has been chosen frqm these 150. 
This committee embraces representatives of such various in- 
terests, each seeking their own benefit, that it accomplishes 
little that is positive while obstructing much that would be 
beneficial. 

A large staff of inspectors, agents and employees follows in 
all details the operation of the railways. The minister of 
public works can modify and must approve every proposal for 
the establishment or construction of a line; he fixes the num- 
ber of stations, their localities, their arrangement; he passes 
upon the creation of storehouses, changes in signals, orders 
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for rolling stock, rules for the employees and regulates the 
number of trains and their schedules. 

The foregoing statements are almost in their entirety a 
radical condensation of the chapters treating of the same sub- 
jects in the book “Transports and Tariffs,’ by Clement Colson, 
inspector general of bridges and highways, councillor of state, 
formerly director of railways in the ministry of public works. 
Two or three statements have been incorporated from an 
article on “The Freycinet Program,’ by M. Guyot, in The 
Spectator of September 11, 1909, while the comparisons are 
by the writer. Many of the prominent business men of France 
were consulted as to the transportation status in their country. 
One after another began by asking if the writer had read 
Mr. Colson’s book on “Transports and Tariffs” and one or two 
deferred the interview while sending a clerk for a copy of the 
book to be placed in his hands. Each and every one of these 
men said that Mr. Colson’s attitude is entirely correct and his 
statements absolutely reliable. If any further certificate is 
desired of the accuracy of the foregoing condensations from 
this book it may be afforded by the statement that they were 
scrutinized word for word, revised in some minor respects, 
and finally approved by the distinguished author in person. 

It will have been perceived that these are plain statements 
of fact without comment. Further information with abund- 
ance of comment is obtained from a pamphlet entitled “The 
Crisis of Transport,” by Ives Guyot, a prominent French 
economist, a publicist of the highest standing, and minister of 
public works from 1889 to 1892. From this pamphlet are 
made the following condensations: 

The public authorities bestow all their sympathy upon the 
waterways. The interior navigation is exempt (1) from all 
remuneration and all amortization of the $320,000,000 spent 
in the construction and improvement of the interior water- 
ways, (2) from the payment of any of the expense of main- 
tenance, (3) from the payment of any expense of manage- 
ment, (4) from all service to the government, such as the 
transportation gratis or at reduced rates of soldiers and 
sailors, prisoners or the post. 

All of such burdens, however, are borne by the railways. The 
tax on the revenue from tickets and baggage amounted in 
1904 to over $12,500,000; that on bills of lading and similar 
documents to $7,620,000; that on the railway shares to over 
$10,800,000; that on property and licenses to nearly $1,000,- 
000, and the custom duties on coal and iron consumed by the 
railways amount to $800,000. 

The saving by the gevernment, because of the service per- 
formed gratuitously or at reduced rates by the railways, 
amounts annually in the case of the post to over $9,600,000; 
in the case of the telegraphs to over $1,600,000; for the trans- 
portation of soldiers and sailors to $7,000,000; for the agents 
of the customs to $600,000; for war transportation to $320,000. 
The total saving to the government amounts to nearly $2,000 
per mile; yet the receipts of the railways for 1907 stand at 
$13,760 per mile. If a corresponding burden were placed upon 
the boats they would all be at the bottom of the canals. 

The navigable waterways serve but a limited portion of 
the area of France. The physical conditions are such that 
they cannot cross the central districts, extend to Normandy, 
penetrate Brittany or the Alpine regions. The greater part of 
the population cannot make use of them. 

If the respective tonnage of the waterways and the rail- 
ways of France be compared upon the same basis as for 
Germany, it is found that the kilometric tonnage in 1905 for 
the railways was 17,676,000.000 and that for the interior 
waterways 5,085,000,000. That is, the waterways carried 22 
per cent. and the railways 78 per cent. of the ton kilometers. 
If allowance be made for the longer distance caused by the 
circuitous routes of the waterways, it will be found that they 
carry but 11 per cent. and the railways 89 per cent. of the 
traffic. Itis not one-seventh of the railway lines that the 
waterways can compete for traffic. 
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M. Guyot points out that the works proposed in the pro- 
gram of 1903 are not progressing in accordance with the 
program and that the expense is constantly increasing; 
that of the de Freycinet program for the improvement and 
extension of maritime ports there were to be paid on the first 
of January, 1908, 19,000,000 francs on the seventeen enter- 
prises then in progress, while to their credit remained but 
10,000,000 frances, and their completion was estimated for 
1906; that at the same time ten enterprises, in connection with 
the interior waterways of the program of 1903 are being 
prosecuted with a credit of 10,000,000 francs, although after 
January 1, 1908, would be required an expenditure of 64,000,000 
francs. He points out that works designed for the improve- 
ment of the port of Havre, the estuary of the Seine and the 
port of Marseilles, involving an expenditure of 130,000,000 
frances, which are useful works, have been delayed because 
of the interference of useless programs and projects, but 
that, notwithstanding, the increase over the estimates in the 
expenditures already made has completely exhausted the re- 
sources of the city of Marseilles, which was pledged to par- 
ticipation in the program. He states that when the canal 
was projected from Marseilles to the Rhone, it was stated 
that the merchandise which at that time went around by 
Gibraltar would go directly from Dunkirk to Marseilles by the 
canal and the river, but that a slight detail had been over- 
looked, namely, that the Rhone is not navigable. In the de- 
bates upon this project Admiral Cuverville, a waterway en- 
thusiast, admitted that since 1879 50,000,000 francs had been 
thrown away upon this enterprise without result. Mr. Gourju 
said in reply that there had been a result, that the work 
done had suppressed the use of the river for small boats, as 
the stakes driven in the banks in order to concentrate the 
current in the deeper channel had made the towing paths use- 
less. Marseilles, obligated to co-operate in the completion of 
this project, is obliged also to improve its docks, and there- 
fore is financially in a most deplorable condition. 

M. Guyot continues that the improvement of the water- 
ways and the ports will serve for imports and not for ex- 
ports; that in 1906 for every 100 kilograms imported, 275 
were exported. The imported ton is worth on the average 
only 174 francs, whereas the exported ton is worth 453 francs. 
The export traffic, which is of merchandise high in value and 
low in weight, does not move by the waterways. 

The entire situation is reflected in the governmental budget. 
In the ten years from 1897 to 1906 the government paid on 
account of its guarantees of interest over $27,000,000. The 
budget for the seven years from 1900 to 1906 showed a deficit 
balance of $49,000,000, the budget of 1908 a deficit of $18,000,- 
000, and the announcement has been made that that of 1909 
will exhibit a deficit of $40,000,000. The government has 
been obliged to issue bonds to obtain the funds wherewith to 
pay the interest on its outstanding obligations. How it will 
obtain the money necessary to defray the expenditure upon 
the works to the prosecution of which it is pledged is a 
question to which no answer is at this time forthcoming. As 
M. Guyot puts it, “Certain ministers and certain members of 
parliament are as regards public works great idealists. They 
see canals and rivers, they see fleets of pinnaces and boats 
arriving from all the four corners of the globe in magnificent 
ports, their goods crossing France on water roads penetrating 
the whole of Europe. They become enthusiastic over these 
ideas, taking into account neither geographical conditions 
nor economic conditions. They cry out in oratorical outbursts 
that France is lost if their projects are not immediately exe- 
cuted. They stigmatize those who do not give their immediate 
support. In opening the door to expenditures by the billions, 
the waterway enthusiasts pretend to be adding to the wealth 
of the country. But where are we to obtain the funds neces- 
sary to carry out their projects?” 

That portion of the Freycinet program of 1879 for the 
extension of the railways which was to have been completed 
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in ten years, although in part abandoned, remains unfinished 
to-day, and that portion which provided for the improvement 
of ports and waterways and was to have been completed in 
a dozen years also remains unfinished, the expenditures of 
the government on March 1, 1909, having exceeded the total 
estimate by 30 per cent. 

“Nevertheless, the program which led to so much dis- 
appointment and to such heavy expenditure has not dimin- 
ished M. de Freycinet’s prestige. If a private business man 
had undertaken an enterprise under such conditions he would 
have become bankrupt. Statesmen have the privilege of get- 
ting taxpayers to fill up the deficits they create, and if they 
do not fulfill their contracts they are not forced to do so by 
legal proceedings. M. de Freycinet published his program 
and bequeather to his successors the difficult task of applying 
it and the loss of popularity resulting from inability to 
realize unattainable hopes. To justify M. de Freycinet’s pro- 
gram it has been repeated overand over again that ‘the 
state should take over the direction of French savings.’ Dep- 
uties and journalists created and kept up the illusion that 
the execution of public works necessarily created wealth. Now 
any enterprise the use of which does not insure with profits 
the power to redeem the capital. expended therein spells loss. 
Any private individual knows that; governments ignore it. 
Once more we see a justification of Ada Smith’s declara- 
tion, ‘Great nations are never impoverished by private, though 
they are sometimes by public prodigality and misconduct.’ ”’ 

The interior waterways of France classed as navigable have 
a length of 1u,s72 miles. The length really available for naviga- 
tion is but 7,378 miles, and over about half of these is carried 90 
per cent. of the interior waterway traffic. The waterways 
with this great density of traffic are the Seine between Havre 
and Paris; those portions of the Seine and the canals directly 
serving Paris with the coal, cement, stone, brick and a por- 
tion of the grain and wine consumed by that city; the canal 
of the north carrying coal to and from Belgium and the 
canals carrying coal to ang from Germany. 

The other interior waterways of France, the one-half of 
those that are really available for navigation but only carry 
about 5 per cent. of the traffic, are occupied with the transport 
of coal for general consumption, of wood, cement, brick, and 
in some cases of wine in large packages. The remainder of 
the traffic moves by rail. Its requirements are met in most 
cases by the small cars of ten and fifteen tons, because there 
is not a great deal of traffic between one place and another, 
the old mediaeval custom of the self-sufficiency of the com- 
munity still prevailing throughout the country. The local 
artisan manufactures clothing, furniture and other articles of 
general use for his neighborhood. The manufactures of France 
that find export markets are mainly the products de luxe, the 
laces, textiles, ceramics and other articles that are high in 
value in proportion to their bulk and weight, the full load of 
a 10-ton car comprising the output that represents the long 
labor of skilled artisans and a very high value. An exception 
to the use of small cars is found in the transport of coal from 
the northern fields of France to the great bed of iron ore that 
lies partly in France, partly in Belgium, and partly in Ger- 
many, where are its richest deposits, has led to the railways 
from the northern coal fields installing and using freight cars 
with a capacity of 40 or 50 tons, such as are used in the 
United States. This facilitation of the coal supply from the 
fields of northern France has led to certain of the great iron 
manufacturing companies in Germany establishing plants at the 
ore fields, whence their products are taken to the markets by 
rail or to the Rhine for transshipment in case of export. This 
is an economic development similar to that which is wide- 
spread in the United States, where the facility and the cheap- 
ness of transportation by rail has led to the location of manu- 
facturing establishments at places of greatest natural eco- 
nomic advantage. 

But little food is brought from great distances, the farms 
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of France in recent years having so greatly increased their 
product that the country is obliged to import but little grain. 
The grain of local production is mostly ground into wheat at 
nearby mills for local consumption in accordance with the 
ancient custom. In recent years, however, larger mills have 
been established, but even they do not make flour in suffi- 
cient amounts to be marketed beyond the confines of the de- 
partment. Very large mills in the vicinity of Paris produce 
the flour used in that city. Vastly the greater proportion of 
even the eggs, poultry and produce consumed in this great 
city is brought by farmers in wagons which they may have 
driven for the greater part of the previous day and night that 
they might display it for sale at one or another of the mar- 
kets of the city the following morning. 

It is likewise with the supply of meat, live stock being sent 
by rail to the local abattoirs of the various towns, where it 
is killed for local consumption. The manager of onc of the 
railway companies endeavored to effect a greater centraliza- 
tion in this respect, but his efforts were unsuccessful, as the 
different towns levy the octroi upon the local abattoirs, and 
not one of them was willing to suffer the deprivation of 
revenue that would result from the inhabitants obtaining their 
meat from a large abattoir of another town. 

In the concessions originally granted for the nine main 
lines of railway in 1842 were specified the maximum rates 
that they would be allowed to charge for passengers and for 
freights. Even then four classifications of freight were speci- 
fied in the concessions. The rates charged by the railways 
rapidly fell below the maxima as the tariffs were adjusted to 
stimulate traffic, in some cases competing with and taking 
traffic from the waterways. The different lines being operated 
by different companies, there was some attempt to extend the 
markets of a place of production on one line in competition 
with another place of production on another line. Therefore 
arose an inequality of rates, different prices being charged 
for the same commodity over the same distances in different 
places. This led to popular complaint, which increased as 
this policy of the railways continued. When the government 
assumed far-reaching control over the operations of the rail- 
ways there arose a tendency, which has continued, to make 
the tariffs uniform. Among other reasons for this was the fact 
that the members of the chamber of deputies found it difficult 
to discuss railway tariffs of that variety and complexity 
which are brought about by adjustment to commercial needs. 
It is much easier to talk about a tariff on a simple distance 
or a tapering basis. 

The consultative committee which passes upon the homolo- 
gation of tariffs existed almost from the first, but up to about 
1880 it was composed of councillors of state who studied the 
commercial needs of the country and endeavored to adjust the 
tariffs to its development. The chamber of commerce of one 
city sought representation on this committee, and then the 
representative of the chamber of commerce of another city, 
and so on, until it has become the cumbersome and unwieldy 
body of 150 members of to-day. In this body the tendency of 
the conflicting interests is toward the so-called simplification 
of tariffs upon the kilometric tapering basis. While applica- 
tions for slight and unimportant changes frequently receive 
prompt attention, its deliberations over a proposition for the 
change of a rate to meet particular needs frequently extend 
over three or four months, and now and then over a year, 
the occasion for the making of the rate oftentimes having 
passed before a decision ig reached. The railways no longer 
have any incentive to try to adopt experimental rates to 
develop traffic, as a reduced rate once placed in effect can 
never be advancea, even although it does not have the desired 
influence in increasing the movement, and a reduced rate in 
one part of the country is urged as a reason for making similar 
reductions in other parts. That this status sometimes works 
to the injury of commerce is admitted by the railway officers. 
Reduced rates, for example, are not made from the coal fields 
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of France to the lowland along the English channel to com- 
pete with the English coal under the conditions under which 
such rates are made in Germany. It is sometimes contended 
that in years of plentiful vintage, if the railways were allowed 
to make temporary lower rates, the use of wine could be 
increased in northwestern France, where beer is the principal 
beverage. They are, however, not allowed to try the experi- 
ment, with the result that in such years the price of wine 
undergoes a serious decline. 


The freight tariffs cover grande vitesse, or especially ac- 
celerated transportation, and petite vitesse, or ordinary trans- 
portation. For the former there are two classes, one com- 
prising general merchandise for which quick shipment is 
desired and the other foodstuffs, including produce and milk. 
These tariffs are upon a kilometric tapering basis, which 
does not allow these foodstuffs to be brought from very far. 
Even the milk consumed in Paris comes from within a 
limited radius and is very expensive. The petite vitesse, 
which covers the freight of ordinary transportation, is of six 
classes. Perhaps 90 per cent. of this freight, however, is car- 
ried upon exceptional tariffs that nominally are an inheritance 
of the old regime, but which in nearly all cases have been so 
modified that they are likewise upon a tapering kilometric 
basis which applies from any place of shipment in the coun- 
try. The entire tendency is to stereotype the rates of the rail- 
ways of France into a rigidity from which there is little 
departure and which keeps them in general at a level higher 
than in the United States, although certain rates for short 
distances may be less. Especial reductions in rail rates apply 
on much traffic for export. Such reductions were formerly 
also made upon import traffic, but they have gradually been 
nullified. 

That rigidity of railway rates is an inevitable result of 
governmental control has frequently been argued. That the 
argument has foundation is abundantly proved by the situa- 
‘tion in France. There is but little attempt, even in the case 
of international traffic by rail, to make an adjustment of 
through rates in accordance with commercial needs. One 
exceptional example of a water and rail rate to meet all 
water competition is that applying on wine from Algiers to 
Paris in competition with the all-water route via Gibraltar, 
but this rate was not favorably reported by the consultative 
committee until the railway company agreed to reduce its 
rates on wines from all the stations on its system to Paris. 

The attitude of the consultative committee toward proposi- 
tions for changes in rates, as well as the general favoritism 
toward the waterways, is shown in a paper by R. Wadding- 
ton, a senator and president of the Rouen chamber of com- 
merce. It should be premised that proposals for changes in 


rates must always come from the railway companies, although 


they are often instigated by the shippers, who make applica- 
tion to the railway; and that in practice the consultative 
committee allows a difference of 20 per cent. in favor of the 
waterways. In 1904 the railways leading from the ocean to 
Marseilles were prohibited from reducing their rates on food- 
stuffs because the reduction proposed would not allow the 
customary difference of 20 per cent. in favor of the water- 
ways. It was proposed by the railways forming a through 
route from Spain into France that their rates on fruit be 
reduced, that they might carry entirely by rail some four 
thousand tons of fruit which moved by rail from Arragon to 
Barcelona and thence by sea to Marseilles. The consultative 
committee on June 27, 1906, refused to allow the reduction, on 
the ground that the difference in favor of water transporta- 
tion would be less than 20 per cent. One member said that 
French shipping should not be hindered in its competition 
with Spanish vessels. In August, 1903, the consultative com- 
mittee refused to allow a proposed reduction on chalk, on 
the same ground. It refused, moreover, to allow a reduction 
on cement that would still have allowed the waterways a 
difference of 33 per cent, because the railway was evidently 
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trying to attract to its lines traffic which really belonged to 
the waterways, and such competition was not tolerable. 

This policy is further exemplified in the attitude of the 
government toward the Western Railway. This line was 
placed in difficulties by the canalization of the Seine, a great 
deal of the traffic between Havre and Rouen and Paris, and 
not low-class traffic only, which formerly went over its line 
now going by water. The company naturally desired to make 
special rates to compete with the waterway, but governmental 
consent was uniformly refused. The company was told that 
if it saw fit to reduce its rates over its whole system it might 
do so, but special competitive rates could not be sanctioned. 
The company could not afford to make reductions over its 
lines through the barren and backward districts of Brittany, 
and the upshot of the matter is that the government, because 
of this and political reasons, has been obliged to take over 
the entire Western Railway system. : 

The commercial and industrial conditions of the country 
prevent this rigidity of rates from impeding commerce to 
any such extent, as a similar condition would hinder and even 
destroy traffic in the United States. The men of business 
admit, however, that to an extent these rates do impede 
traffic. They also state that the governmental control of all 
the railway operations leads to a general inflexibility against 
which it is hopeless to contend, that the necessity for referring 
every proposition to the deliberation of a bureaucratic com- 
mittee prevents departure from established routine. 

The bureaucratic interference of the French government 
with the very details of existence extends to a degree almost 
incomprehensible to an American citizen whose traditions and 
environment stimulate that personal striving which leads to 
individual advancement, which, notwithstanding excesses that 
have been patent and under the ban of public opinion are 
diminishing, leads also in the long run, not only to the ma- 
terial, but to the moral advancement of the nation. Instead 
of entering with zest upon the struggle of life it is the 
utmost ambition of untold thousangs of Frenchmen to enter 
the government employ, to become a “fonctionnaire,” wear 
a frock coat upon a starvation salary and look forward to a 
pittance of a pension. This leads the political party in power 
to increase the number of government positions that its 
patronage may be augmented. This was a large factor in the 
decision to purchase the Western Railway, whose plant and 
equipment it is said were allowed during the negotiations to 
fall into a condition of shocking dilapidation. The pall of 
bureaucracy which is deepened by such realization of social- 
istic aspiration as has been attained in France tends to the 
stagnation of industry and commerce. It tends to prevent 
that social advance which it is supposed to further. 

The capital of the railways of France is very nearly $135,- 
000 a mile. Their length in 1905 was 24,459 miles, an increase 
of 71 per cent. since 1880. The total tonnage carried was 139 
millions, an increase of 72 per cent. since 1880. This con- 
trasts with a tonnage of 34 millions on the waterways, an 
increase of 90 per cent. in the same period. The ton-miles 
on the railways were 7,490 millions and the average haul 79 
miles. The ton-miles on, the waterways were 2,155 millions 
and the average haul 92 miles. The average distance by 
water is 60 per cent. greater than by rail. 

In 1904 the waterways carried 9.8 million tons of coal, 
the railways 38.9 millions; the waterways 11.8 million tons 
of building materials, the railways 17.3 millions; the water- 
ways 3.8 million tons of agricultural produce and foodstuffs, 
the railways 15.9 millions.* 

The average revenue per ton kilometer received in 1905 
was equivalent to almost one and one-half cents per net ton 
per English mile. If to this be added the interest on the 
advances made by the government under its guarantees, it will 
be found that the average charge per ton per mile for freight 
on the railways of France is nearly two cents. 





*Doubtless the metric ton of 2,200 lbs.—EprrTor. 
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The Lehigh Valley has made increases of 10 per cent. and 
more in the wages of certain passenger enginemen; and ad- 
vances have been made in the pay of certain other engine. 
men and also of conductors. 


The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake announces that 
its line in Nevada, lately damaged for many miles by floods, 
will be repaired, temporarily, in season for the resumption of 
through traffic by June 1. 


William Frye, a gate keeper at Water street, Skowhegan, 
Maine, on the Maine Central, has been in the service of that 
company and its predecessor for 62 years. He was born in 
Ireland and is now 78 years old. 


Preparations for changing the switches and signals so that 
trains may run on the right-hand instead of the left-hand 
track are now being made on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern between Buffalo and Cleveland. 


Charles P. Neill, United States labor commissioner, called 
to Baltimore by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as mediator 
between the road and its conductors and brakemen, has this 
week been holding long conferences with the representatives 
of the employees and of the railway company. 


On March 1, 1910, the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
began the operation of its new branch line from Blooming- 
ton, Tex. (formerly Shepley), to Port O’Connor. The line 
extends south from Bloomington to Seadrift and thence east 
to Port O’Connor on Matagorda Bay and is 39 miles long. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York city, 
is now running trains on its express tracks for three hours 
in the morning and for three hours 30 minutes in the after- 
noon at the rate of 3314 trains an hour. This means that in 
three hours 100 trains start from Ninety-sixth street south- 
ward at intervals of one minute 48 seconds. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has made a new contract with 
the company which runs cabs to and from its stations in 
Philadelphia, and after July 1 motor cabs will be used (dis- 
placing horses) at all of the company’s stacions in that city 
where cab stands are now maintained. It is 30 years since 
the Pennsylvania introduced hansom cabs in Philadelphia. 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has contracted for its supply 
of fuel oil from the Gulf Pipe Line Company. The contract 
amounts approximately to $3,000,000. It is for a two years’ 
supply beginning July 1, 1910, and the maximum average 
daily delivery will be 5,342 barrels. The price has not been 
divulged, but is presumed to be between 80 and 85 cents a 
barrel, on the cars. 


Bills to put telephone and telegraph companies under the 
authority of the State Public Service Commission have again 
been introduced in the legislature of New York. A bill has 
been introduced also amending the Rapid Transit Act of 
New York city so as to provide for building and operating 
moving platforms; so as to allow companies operating rail- 
ways in the city to buy electric power, and to allow the Public 
Service Commission to lease property for rapid transit pur- 
poses. 


The Colorado Railway Commission in its annual report for 
1909, which has just been issued, recommends the passage 
of a law to require the installation of the block system on 
the railways in the state. It does not specify in the bill 
which it has drawn up the time within which it would require 
all the roads to be provided with signals, but its plan is 
similar to that which is before Congress, to require each 
road to install the system on one-fourth of its line at a time 
until completed. It would require signals to be installed on 
lines of heavy traffic within two years. 


The 83 railway bills which were pending before Congress 
on February 21 have been listed in a digest published by the 
Railway Business Association. The substance of each bill is 
described in one or two sentences, except that the comprehen- 
sive administration bi!l to amend the interstate commerce law 





and a few others, are set forth at somewhat greater length. In 
the preface to this digest the Railway Business Association 
appeals to the congressional committees to avail themselves of 
the knowledge and experience of railway men on the technical 
questions at issue before passing bills which may seriously 
impair railway prosperity. The wide disparity of opinion 
among members of Congress, as shown by the great variety 
of bills introduced, gives evidence that the people at large are 
also perplexed; and, therefore, the only judicious course is to 
proceed with great caution. 


The Illinois board of arbitration has been taking testi: 
mony for several days on the question whether the wages of 
switchmen belonging to the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men employed in Chicago should be raised. The switchmen 
have introduced a large amount of testimony to show that 
their work is very hard, their hours long and their pay so 
small that it is difficult for them, owing to the prevalent high 
cost of living, to support their families. The railways are 
now introducing their testimony, among those who have testi- 
fied being A. M. Schoyer, general superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West; W. J. Jackson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; George Han- 
naver, superintendent of the Indiana Harbor Belt; F. A. Le- 
land, chairman of the Southwestern Tariff Committee, and 
George B. Schrand, trainmaster freight terminals of the Chi- 
cago & North Western. The general trend of the testimony 
introduced by the railways is that as rates are now regulated 
it is impracticable for the railways to pay higher wages for 
labor. Statistics were introduced regarding railway earnings 
and the eftect that would be produced on railway revenues 
by an advance in wages. 


E. E. Mote, manager of the Pacific Car Service Bureau, San 
Francisco, reports that shippers and consignees, though at 
first dissatisfied, are coming rapidly to favor the six-dollar 
demurrage rate. This is given on the authority of railway 
superintendents of whom Mr. Mote has made inquiry. One 
superintendent writes: 

“The new rate has increased track room to a very marked 
extent; in fact, in large yards it is estimated that the increase 
effected in this way has amounted to 30 per cent. It has 
also reduced switching service correspondingly. 

“A further result has been that prompt unloading on team 
tracks has made it unnecessary to disturb strings of cars that 
were being loaded or unloaded in order to switch out empties. 
In this manner a threefold purpose is accomplished. First, 
it increases the track room; second, it reduces the expense of 
switching. and, third, it facilitates the work of shippers in 
loading and unloading by allowing cars to remain undis- 
turbed. Again, it has proved very advantageous by reason 
of the fact that it has been possible to determine very closely 
the time at which cars will be unloaded, so that they can 
be counted upon for reloading at a given time. It was im- 
possible to make any estimate of this under the old rate, as 
it depended almost wholly upon the caprice of consignees.”’ 


Railway officers in Chicago who are in close touch with the 
coal situation are disposed to scoff at the suggestion that 
there is serious danger of a strike of coal miners soon after 
April 1. They say that the mine operators systematically 
start such talk at about this time of year for the purpose of 
influencing the railways and other concerns to store large 
quantities of coal. The operators, it is said, gain by this policy 
in this way: They have contracts with the railways to furnish 
them a certain amount of coal within a given period. When 
the railways store coal they have to buy more during the 
period that they are storing it than their contracts provide 
for. The operators insist on being paid a premium on this 
excess amount. This in itself yields the operators a profit. 
Then the extra demand of the railways for coal limits the 
amount that can be supplied to manufacturers and other 
concerns and thereby enables the operators to exact a 
premium from these other concerns also. The argument 
used by the operators in defending their course in exacting 
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a premium is that their mines are apt to be shut down while 
the adjustment of the wage difficulty is going on. Meantime, 
they must keep the mines open and free from water, and 
they need the money which they get as a premium on the coal 
to pay the expense of keeping their mines in condition during 
this time. The railways claim, however, that about 10 per 
cent. of the premium that the operators get is used in keeping 
the mines in condition and the other 90 per cent. is clear 
profit. The consequence is that railway men are discouraging 
the idea of storing large quantities of coal upon the theory 
that this plays directly into the hands of those who are try- 
ing to hold up the railways and other concerns. 


The ordinances providing for the vacation, in behalf of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, of a number of 
streets in the so-called Ranken tract were on March 1 de- 
feated in the St. Louis house of delegates by a vote of 17 to 
10. The defeat of these ordinances was preceded by a fight 
in which all the newspapers and commercial interests of the 
city took a hand. The contents of the ordinances and the 
- improvements which they were intended to enable the 
Terminal Association to make were given in an article in the 
Railway Age Gazette of September 10, 1909, page 461. As 
stated then, the Terminal Association has bought about 25 
acres of land in the Mill Creek Valley district, west of the 
union passenger station, at a cost of between $2,500,0uv and 
$3,000,000. If the Terminal Railroad Association was able to 
carry out its plans for developing this tract it would be able to 
increase its passenger facilities 62 per cent. and its freight 
facilities 141 per cent. The reason for the successful opposi- 
tion to the ordinances was that it was felt by many business 
men that the question of the abolition of the bridge arbitraries 
charged on traffic to and from places within 100 miles of St. 
Louis should be settled before or at the same time as the 
question of what grants shall be made to the Terminal As- 
sociation. Many business men of St. Louis felt that these 
were two entirely different questions and that the matter of 
the bridge arbitraries should be taken up directly with the 
individual railways, while the Terminal Association should 
be. given its franchise on reasonable terms, regardless of the 
bridge arbitrary matter. This was also the view taken by the 
Municipal Bridge & Terminals Commission and its expert 
advisers, but these conservative counsels did not prevail. 





Railway Disasters in the Cascades and Elsewhere. 





The number of persons killed in the wrecking of a Great 
Northern train by an avalanche, at Wellington, Wash., a brief 
report of which was given last week, page 459, appears, ac- 
cording to the latest despatches, to be over 100. In the list 
of missing, all of whom are believed to be dead, there are 
about 50 passengers and 35 railway employees, including the 
three men on the superintendent’s car, Messrs. O’Neill, Black- 
burn and Longcoy; and, in addition to these 20 or more 
laborers, names not yet known, were burned in the wreck. 
It appears that one of the two trains which was wrecked was a 
mail train, in which there were no passengers. In addition to 
the two trains, other cars and some buildings were swept 
away, and also four electric locomotives, four steam loco- 
motives and a rotary plow. One report says that the power 
house, furnishing electric current for the propulsion of trains 
through the tunnel, was swept away, together with the station 
and the water tank. The passenger train which was wrecked 
had been waiting at the station two days on account of 
blockades along the line. 

The search for the dead:in the ruins, all buried in deep 
snow far below the track, was carried on amidst great diffi- 
culties. One man was rescued alive after being buried 60 hours. 
The searchers could work only in the day time. Over 700 
sacks of mail were carried away by the avalanche. There is 
no trace whatever of one mail car and seven clerks and 
weighers. In some places cars are buried under 70 ft. of 
trees, snow, earth and rocks. Superintendent O’Neill is quoted 
as estimating the loss to the road by destruction of property 
at $1,000,000. The work of recovery has been hampered by 
constant fear of snowslides. 

The Oriental Limited Express of the Great Northern was 
derailed March 2 at Milan, Wash., east of Spokane, by a rock 
which had fallen from the mountain at the side of the road. 
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The wreck took fire and four cars were burned up. The 
engineman and a trespasser were killed. 

A press despatch from Seattle March 5 estimated the total 
damage by the floods and avalanche to the railways of the 
state at $2,500,000. 

The damage to the roadbed of the Southern Pacific in 
Nevada by the floods of March 1 was so serious that for 
several days through passenger trains between California and 
Utah were run by way of Portland, Oregon, a bit of a detour 
which is 851 miles longer than the direct route. 

Press despatches from Revelstoke, B. C., March 5, report 
that the crews of two rotary snow plows were buried by an 
avalanche near Rogers Pass, two miles east of Glacier, on the 
Canadian Pacific, at 1 o’clock on the morning of that day, and 
the total number of persons killed is given as 92. This in- 
cludes Roadmaster J. J. Fraser, five foremen and a number of 
trainmen, 24 white persons all told, and the rest Japanese 
and Hindus. The men were engaged in clearing away a small 
slide which had blocked the track at 6 o’clock on the night 
before. Passengers on train No. 96, which was stalled at 
Glacier, told the reporters that a mob of foreigners tried to 
lynch one of the foremen, as being responsible for requiring 
the men to work at night. 





Cost of a Tunnel Across Boston. 





T. E. Byrnes, vice-president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, speaking last Monday before a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature, said that the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine were ready to spend $16,000,000 to make an 
underground connection between the two roads in Boston; 
that is to say, a subway from the north to the south station. 
The roads would like to build a tunnel as nearly in a 
straight line as possible, but to do this would necessitate the 
purchase of $10,000,000 worth of real estate. If the city or 
the state would buy the necessary land and authorize a boule- 
vard, the railway company would build its four-track line 
beneath the boulevard, build the boulevard itself and pay to 
the city (or the state) two millions for its underground 
rights. If such a straight, or nearly straight, line is not built 
the proposed connection between the two stations will have 
to go under Atlantic avenue, which is roundabout. This 
would cost about 16 millions. It has been estimated that the 
cost of a direct line would be as follows: Tunnel, 51% mil- 
lions; land at the termini, 4144 millions: cost of terminal 
structures, two millions; payment to the city, two millions; 
net cost to city (10 millions for land minus two millions paid 
by the railway), eight millions. 

Mr. Byrnes said that by the time a tunnel] could be finished, 
which would be at least three years hence, the New Haven 
road probably would have electric traction in use on some 
or all of its suburban lines. 





New Subways to be Built in New York City. 





The New York State Public Service Commission, First 
District, which has been considering New York City rapid 
transit proposals for the last two years, 1s now ready to 
proceed with the building of about 43 miles of lines (includ- 
ing the Fourth avenue subway in Brooklyn, on which work 
has already been begun) as soon as the.officers of the city have 
decided on a plan for raising the necessary money. The 
chief engineer of the commission has prepared detail plans 
and estimates, and these are now being printed. The four 
routes on which it is proposed to begin work this summer are 





Miles. Cost. 
Broadway-Lexington line .......... 22.64 $75,000,000 
Fort Hamilton extension .......... 9.17 18,000,000 
Broadway-Lafayette line .......... 4.96 13.000,000 
TS BESS ee LS ari ere 1.0 7,000,000 
DRM Sco bao subi awh ees se ewan eles 42.77 $113,000,000 


It is expected that advertisements will be published in about 
a month, asking for bids for construction of these lines or 
parts of them by private capital; but in those parts of the 
city less thickly settled, it is probable that money will be 
raised by assessing the real estate to be most directly bene- 
fited by the construction of the line. The location of the 
four routes above named is as follows: 

Broadway-Lexington Avenue.—Beginning at the Battery and 
running under Church street to Vesey, to Broadway, thence 
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to Ninth street, under private property and the Interborough 
Subway to Lexington avenue at Fourteenth street; under Lex- 
ington avenue to the Harlem river and 138th street. Thence 
one line eastward under 138th street to Southern boulevard 
and then up Westchester avenue to Pelham Bay Park, and one 
under Mott, Gerard and River avenues to Jerome avenue. 
This is an elevated line from the junction of River and Jerome 
avenues to Woodlawn cemetery. 

Canal Street.—This line extends from the North river to 
the Manhattan end of the Manhattan Bridge, near Centre 
street. 

Broadway-Lafayette, Brooklyn.—From the Brooklyn end of 
the Williamsburg Bridge under Broadway, Brooklyn, to its 
intersection with Lafayette avenue, there turning and follow- 
ing a return course under Lafayette avenue to Flatbush ave- 
nue, connecting with the Brooklyn Fourth avenue subway, 
now under construction. 

Fort Hamilton Extension.—Branches of the Fourth avenue 
subway from the Fourth avenue subway at Fortieth street 
to New Utrecht avenue, to Eighty-sixth street and thence as 
an elevated line to Coney Island on one branch and as a sub- 
way to Fort Hamilton on the other. 





Railway Matters in Washington. 





Washington, March 9, 1910. 

The House Committee has been giving further attention to 
the administration railway bill and by an almost unanimous 
vote has voted to practically destroy Section 12. By this 
section a railway owning more than one-half of the stock ot 
another might buy the remainder and one holding a lease 
for 20 years or more might renew the lease or acquire re- 
versionary ownership. Representative Townsend protested 
that these provisions were put into the bill to meet Presi- 
dent Tafi’s demand that minority stockholders should not be 
deprived of a market for their shares, but his was the only 
adverse vote. The committee also voted to add a provision 
prohibiting directors and officers of one railway corporation 
from holding similar positions in another. This clause was 
carried by a vote of 11 to 5. Section 12, as left by the com- 
mittee, prohibits absolutely the purchase or lease of a com- 
peting road. The committee also cut out the proviso exclud- 
ing street and electric railways from the operation of the 
proposed new law, so these lines are left on the same status 
as steam roads. 

Senator Newlands of Nevada has again brought before the 
Senate his proposal for the federal incorporation of railways. 
The senator embodies his views in a report on the adminis- 
tration railway bill, which contains no such provision. 

The Senate Committee has published its report on the ad- 
ministration bill, giving prominence to its approval of the 
court of commerce feature. Supreme court decisions are 
cited to show that the power of the proposed court in review- 
ing the commission’s orders will be no greater than that now 
possessed by the circuit court. The claim that there will 
not be business enough to occupy a special court is held to 
have no weight. The committee thinks that 60 days is a 
sufficiently long time to allow the commission to challenge 
a proposed advance in rates. 

The administration bill will probably be taken up in the 
Senate within a few days, but senators estimate all the way 
_from three to six weeks as the length of time which will be 
required to discuss it. 

Representative Murphy of Missouri has introduced in the 
House a bill to provide an eight-hour day for the employees 
of all common carriers. 





Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 





At a meeting of the mechanical section Thursday, March 
10, Wm. C. Brown, of the McDougall Caledonia Iron Works 
Co., will give an illustrated address on turbine pumps in 
municipal work. 





Roadmasters’ Association of Texas. 





This association was organized at Austin, Texas, February 
28. Fifteen roadmasters were present and became charter 
members. The officers elected were: President, F. T. O’Dowd 
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(G. C. & S. F.), Cleburne; vice-president, B. E. Mosher (I. 
& G. N.), Palestine; secretary and treasurer, H. Hempkens 
(St. L. S. W.), Waco. 

A committee on constitution and by-laws was chosen and 
instructed to make a report at the first annual convention 
of the association, which will be held at Waco June 15. 

There are about 500 roadmasters in 'l'exas. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of newt or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Algk BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. ; 
May 10-13; Indianapolis. 

Aumnican’ ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa.; June, 1910; Niagara Falls, Ont. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.— 
C. M. Burt, Boston, Mass. ; Havana, Cuba; March 28. 

Ammprican Assoc. oF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTs’ ASS’NS.—G. W. 
son, Penna, Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASS’N OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, Carew 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; March 18; Chicago. 

a Hxsrrore OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 

h St., N. Y.; 2d Friday in month; New York; March 30-April 

as “Chaitotte, N. Cc. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 
York; May 18; New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND : pea ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY cm Relig AND MAINT, OF Way Assoc.—HB. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, March 14-17, 1910; Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAn.waz INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. 
Ss. W. St. Louis; second Tuesday, May ; Memphis penn. 

AMERICAN hades MASTER MECHAN?es’ ASSOCIATION.—J. V. Taylor, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago; June 20-22; Atlantic City. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, —Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ, of Pa., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN Sociery ‘OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. —C, W. Hunt, 220 W. 57ch St., 
N. ; lst and 3d Wed., except July and August ; New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N. Y.; 2d Tues. in month; New York; May 31—June 
3; Atlantic City. 

AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF AM, Ry. ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. Phillips, 143 
Dearborn St., Chicago; Juhe 29, 1910; Colorado Springs. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus. A.. T. & S. Wii 
opeka, Kan.; May 25-27; Chattanooga, tenn. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 

Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago; May 16-20, 1910; Los Angeles. 
—S OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
Conard, 24 Park Place, N, Y. 
a . Faseumendinien CLus.—4J. N. Sells, Buffalo. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que. ; lst Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly; Montreal. 

CENTRAL RAILWAy CLuB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 
ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E, K. Hiles, 803 

Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
FREIGHT Gam ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
Richmond, Va.; June 15, 1910; California. 
Ne“... MAsTER BOILER MAKERS’ "ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., N. Y.; May 24-27; Niagara Falls, Ont. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ ASS’N.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio; Aug. 16-18: Detroit. Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D, B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago; May 23-26; Chicago. 

tebmmgraenat, RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—L. H 
Bryan, & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn.; May; Cincinnati. 

Iowa RAILWAY gt de ” Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August ; ‘Des Moines. 

Master Car BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago; June 15-17; Atlantic City. 

New ENGLAND RAILROAD CLuB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, "Aug. and Sept. ; Boston. 

New YorK RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York ; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

NoRTH-WEST RAILWAY CLUB.—T. W. Flanagan, Soo Line, Minn.; ist 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August; St. Paul and Minn. 

NORTHERN RAILWAY CLuUB.—Fourth "Saturday in month; Duluth, Minn. 

OMAHA RAILWAY CLuUB.—A. H. Christiansen, Barker Blk. ; 2d Wednes- 
day in month. 

RAILROAD for or KANSAS City.—Third Friday in month; Kansas City. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; March 14; Chicago. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C., Collin- 
wood, Ohio; May 16-18; St. Louis. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ASS’N. —H. M. Buck, 
Secy.-Treas., 30 Church street, New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Kmery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Il. 

Sr, Louis RatLway CLus.—B. W, Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 2d Friday in month, except June, ‘July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

Sociery oF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 

SOUTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN R.R. CLuUB.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential Bldg., 
Atlanta; 8d Thurs., Jan., Mar., July, Sept. and Nov.; Atlanta. 

TraFric CLUB or New YorK.—C. A. Swope 290 Broadway, New York. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W, 0. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R., East Buffalo, N. Y. 

WersTERN CANADA RaILWAy CLUB.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, 
Winnipeg ; 2d Monday, except June, July and August : Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RAILWAY CLuB.—J. W. Taylor, Ola Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, a and August ; Chicago. 

Western Sociery or ENGINEERS.—J. arder, Monadnock Bldg... 
Chicago; 1st Wednesday, except July and August ; Chicago. 


Denni- 





Craffic News. 


The Metropolitan Steamship Company, a new corporation 
organized in Maine, has taken the business of the Metropolitan 
Steamship Company of New Jersey, and will run steamers 
daily between New York and Boston. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will run a farmers’ special in- 
struction train in southern New Jersey this week, three days, 
co-operating with the State Board of Agriculture and the State 
Agriculture College. Twelve farmers’ trains have been run 
by the Pennsylvania within the past year. 





A small rate war which has been going on between the 
lines from Chicago to the Northwest has been settled. The 
Chicago Great Western started it by attempting to establish 
a differential passenger rate between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. The upshot of it was that the C. G. W., the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis announced a rate of $4 between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, $7 between Chicago and Duluth and $6.90 between 
Chicago and Superior for parties of five or more. These rates 
will not take effect until March 28 and their cancellation has 
already been announced by the roads putting them in. 


In the federal court at Buffalo last week, Judge Hazel 
granted a temporary injunction against a proposed increase in 
freight rates on coal and coke from Pennsylvania coal regions 
to Buffalo. The suit was brought by a number of steel and 
iron makers, and was directed against all of the railways in- 
terested in this traffic. The complaint declares that since 
July 1, 1909, when the rate from Connellsville, Pa., to Buffalo 
was raised, the rates from the same shipping point to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and to Gary, Ind., are much lower per ton per 
mile than to Buffalo; and the proposed increase will increase 
this difference; and this discrimination, it is declared, is 
unjust. 


- At the suggestion of J. G. Woodworth, traffic manager of 
the Northern Pacific, lumbermen and railway officers in the 
Northwest have decided to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate the transit privilege given on lumber 
in that section and make a ruling regarding its reasonable- 
ness and legality. It is a common practice for forest products 


to be shipped unsold and to be sold while they are in transit 


or after they have been held by the carriers in storage. There 
is a difference of opinion between the manufacturers and the 
wholesale dealers as to how this privilege should be modified 
or whether it should be forbidden. The railways did not de- 
sire to undertake to settle their differences, as, no matter 
how they seitled them, they would get into trouble with one 
or the other faction. 


H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, and P. W. Coyle, commissioner of the Traffic 
Bureau of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, have asked 
the western railways to make reductions in freight rates 
from Chicago and St. Louis to points in Texas which will 
enable the merchants of these cities to compete in the Texas 
markets with those of New York. This demand is a result 
of the rate war between the steamship companies plying 
between New York and Galveston. The Texas Steamship 
Company is carrying first-class freight from New York to 
Galveston for 25 cents per 100 lbs. and the Morgan and Mal- 
lory lines have made a 50-cent rate. The ocean rate formerly 
was 85 cents. The first-class railway rate from Chicago to 
Texas is $1.67 and from St. Louis $1.47. 


The industrial agent of the Erie reminds us that his road 
was a pioneer in running special trains to carry instruction 
to the farmers, and not an imitator or follower, as might ap- 
pear from our reference last week to his cows. The Erie, in 
connection with Cornell University, was the originator of 
agriculturai instruction trains in New York State. The milk 
production special has proved popular not only in New York 
State but also in Indiana. In the latter state the educational 
work of the Erie in this line is carried on in connection with 
Purdue University. The train with the two cows aboard 
made stops at 29 stations in that state. Three coaches were 
provided so that three lectures could be going on at the same 
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time. The different cows were shown to illustrate the im- 
portance of selecting animals which will produce a profit. 
Two cows, one of which produced milk profitably and the 
other without profit, looked about alike. Another comparison 
showed one cow which was most useful in making butter as. 
compared with another which gave larger quantities of milk, 
but milk of a kind not so valuable for butter. 


The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma evidently in- 
tends to exhaust every resource to keep the railways from 
winning their fight against the 2-cent passenger fare and the 
freight rate orders of the commission. Its latest move is to 
summon a large number of the presidents and other principal 
officers of the railways doing business in Oklahoma to appear 
before it in Guthrie on March 15 as witnesses in its investi- 
gation. The commission will try to get these officers on 


record as to the valuation of the various railway properties: 


in Oklahoma. The railway officers summoned are the fol- 
lowing: George J. Gould, Iron Mountain; J. A. Edson, Kan- 
sas City Southern; E. P. Ripley, Santa Fe; B. L. Winchell, 
St. Louis & San Francisco; H. U. Mudge, Rock Island; George 
H. Crosby, Rock Island; F. H. Hamilton, Rock Island and 
St. Louis & San Francisco; C. N. Whitehead, Missouri, Kansas. 
& Texas; A. C. Torbert, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls & Northwestern; A. H. Calef, Iron Moun- 
tain; G. C. Hand, Kansas City Southern; A. A. Allen, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, and F. G. Pettibone, Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe. 


Judge Elmer B. Adams, of the Federal Court, has denied 
the injunction asked by the Manufacturers’ Railway of St. 
Louis to restrain 19 railways entering St. Louis from cancel- 
ing certain rate arrangements with it, and the cancellation of 
the rates went into effect on March 1. The Manufacturers’ 
Railway will take the matter before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Judge Adams in refusing the injunction indi- 
cated that the proceeding should be brought before the com- 
mission. The roads contended that the court had no juris- 
diction and their demurrers were sustained. G. F. Moore, 
president of the Manufacturers’ Railway, stated in an inter- 
view that the gross earnings of his road were about $200,000 
a year. Of this amount $180,000 is received from the railways 
as divisions of through rates. The railways having canceled 
the tariffs; the charges for the services rendered by the line 
must in future be collected from the shippers that it serves. 
The technical question involved is whether the Manufactur- 
ers’ Railway is a “tap line’ or a common carrier. It is well 
known that it gets most (but not all) of its business from 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company and that it is owned 
by the same interests that control the brewery. 





Crop Conditions. 





The crop reporting board of the department of agriculture 
estimates that the quantity of wheat in farmers’ hands on 
March 1, 1910, was about 23.5 per cent., equivalent to 173,- 
344,000 bushels, of last year’s crop, as compared with 21.6 
per cent. (143,692,000 bushels) of the 1908 crop on hand 
March 1, 1909, and 23.8 per cent. (152,571,000 bushels), the 
average for the past ten years of the quantity on hand on 
March 1. It is estimated that about 59.3 per cent. of the crop 
will be shipped out of the counties where grown, as com- 
pared with 59.2 per cent. of the 1908 crop, and 56.6 per cent., 
the average for the past ten years, so shipped out. 

The quantity of corn in farmers’ hands on March 1, 1910, 
is estimated as 37.9 per cent., equivalent to 1,050,865,000 
bushels, of last year’s crop, as compared with 39.3 per cent. 
(1,047,763,000 bushels) of the 1908 crop on hand March 1, 
1909, and 38.2 per cent. (925,386,000 bushels), the average 
for the past ten years of the quaniity of the crop on hand 
March 1. It is estimated that about 23.1 per cent. of the 
crop will be shipped out of the counties where grown, as 
compared with 21.3 per cent. of the 1908 crop, and 20.0 per 
cent., the average fer the past ten years, so shipped out. The 
proportion of the total crop which is merchantable is esti- 
mated as 82.6 per cent. of the 1909. crop, as compared with 88.2 
per cent. of the 1908 crop, and 83.6 per cent., the average of 
the past ten years. 

The quantity of oats in farmers’ hands on March 1, 1910, 
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is estimated as 36.1 per cent., equivalent to 363,159,000 
bushels, of last year’s crop, as compared with 34.6 per cent, 
{278,847,000 bushels) of the 1908 crop on hand March 1, 1909, 
and 36.4 per cent. (310,763,000 bushels), the average of the 
past ten years of the quantity of the crop on hand March 1. 
It is estimated that 32.7 per cent. of the crop will be shipped 
out of the counties where grown, as compared with 30.3 per 
cent. of the 1908 crop, and 28.7 per cent., the average for the 
past ten years, so shipped out. 

The accompanying table shows the estimated percentages 
of last year’s crops of wheat, corn and oats in farmers’ 
hands on March 1 in leading grain-producing states, with 
comparisons: 





r Wheat ~ -——-Corn-—_——, ——-—Oats.——__ 

10-yr. -yr. 10-yr. 
States, 1910, 1909, av. 1910, 1909, av. 1910, 1909, av. 

Pict; Pith. Pet. P.ct. P.ct. P.ct. Pict. Pict: P.ct, 
New York .... 28 25 28 29 31 30 40 40 43 
Pennsylvania . 36 34 35 29 40 38 35 40 41 
ASGR 60 be 80s 6 12 13 24 35 32 11 16 17 
OE oe < siaisiee 27 27 29 40 38 36 37 35 36 
Michigan ..... 29 25 26 33 34 34 38 36 38 
Ty eee: | 23 22 39 39 39 33 29 30 
THAMOIS cee cie Sk 19 20 42 47 41 34 32 35 
Wisconsin .... 31 34 33 33 33 31 44 43 42 
Minnesota .... 26 24 28 36 33 32 40 36 41 
BOWE 6 ccinces. Oe 34 30 42 43 39 35 37 36 
Missouri ..... 17 20 2} 36 3838 37 35 32 34 
MOneas ...... 20 15 21 35 31 33 35 28 35 
Nebraska ..... 262-25 28 44 40 39 40 38 39 
South Dakota... 26 22 26 39 32 35 40 37 °44 
North Dakota... 25 20 21 28 19 21 46 45 47 
California .... T 11 14 10 15 16 13 14 14 


United States..23.5 21.6 23.8 87.9 39.3 382 361 34.6 364 





Harriman Lines Merger Suit Hearing. 





Ernest Oliver McCormick, assistant traffic director of the 
Harriman lines, with headquarters at Chicago, was the first 
witness called March 3. Mr. McCormick first gave a brief 
resume of the passenger service over the Southern Pacific, 
showing the improvement from 1894. 

Regarding the discontinuance of the Sunset Limited in 1902 
Mr. McCormick testified that the traffic department decided 
in the summer of that year that the service was insufficient, 
and that a daily train should displace the Sunset Limited, 
which operated at most three times a week, and only during 
the winter months. The substituted train’s speed was made 
slower to give better accommodation in the way of making 
connections. 

Mr. McCormick brought out the point that the afternoon lay 
over of this train at Los Angeles, instead of being considered 
an inconvenience, is widely advertised and has proven a con- 
siderable attraction to the class of passenger traffic which 
predominates over the low altitude and scenic route of the 
Southern Pacific. Arrangement is made for passengers who 
desire to continue to San Francisco without delay. Witness 
also stated that the Southern Pacific is the only system in- 
vading trunk line territory which runs through tourist cars 
to California, there being four of these cars a week out of 
Washington, D. C., and others once a week from other eastern 
cities. 

Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, member of the 
executive committee of the Union Pacific, was then called to 
the stand. 


Mr. Kahn, who is one of the defendants with Union Pacific, 
was accompanied by Paul D. Cravath, counsel for Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company. Mr. Kahn stated that he had been a member 
of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company since 1897, that he was 
a member of the board and executive committee of Union 
Pacific from the time of its reorganization to 1906. , 

Witness said that of the $100,000,000 Union Pacific first lien 
convertible bonds authorized in 1901, $60,000,000 had been 
purchased by his firm, none of this block of shares being taken 
by tke public. Mr. Kahn stated that, apprehensive of a rupture 
of the long established relations between Union and Southern 
Pacific, Mr. Harriman had for some time prior to Collis P. 
Huntington’s death, endeavored to obtain control of Central 
Pacific. Overtures were made by Union Pacific for the pur- 
chase of the Central Pacific, but this proposition was rejected. 
After Mr. Huntington’s death, the threatened break in the 
relations became more imminent and when opportunity was 
afforded for securing a controlling interest in Central Pacific, 
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by purchase of the Southern Pacific’s stock, it was gladly 
taken advantage of, although the executive committee would 
have preferred to secure Central Pacific alone. 

Mr. Kahn stated that the executive committee never con- 
sidered the idea of any competitive features between Union 
and Southern Pacific, this matter being so insignificant as 
never to have constituted a reason for Union’s obtaining con- 
trol cf Southern Pacific. The one vital and only reason for 
Union Pacific’s desire and purpose to gain this control of 
Southern was the fact that Union had to have Central Pacific 
as an outlet to the coast or lie at the mercy of the Central 
Pacific interests. 

Asked why Union Pacific issued $100,000,000 of convertible 
bonds in 1901 when only $40,000,000 was needed to purchase 
the 750,000 Southern Pacific shares. Mr. Kahn said that it 
was because of what Mr. Harriman considered a threatening 
situation with regard to the Burlington. If Union Pacific suc- 
ceeded in securing representation in the Burlington, it would 
involve a considerable amount of money. If the effort to 
secure this representation failed, there must be some sort of 
fight which, again, would require funds. 

“Such a fight,” said Mr. Kahn, “always requires brains, 
courage and money. Mr. Harriman was not in need of the 
first two factors, but he would need money, and this authoriza- 
tion of the additional $60,000,000 was to provide it in case 
the occasion should arise.” 

In respect to relations existing between Mr. Harriman and 
Mr. Perkins, of Boston, and others in the management of 
the Burlington, Mr. Kahn stated that there had always been 
the best of feeling between them, both being in favor of the 
policy of live and let live. Mr. Harriman’s negotiations for 
securing from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the Burlington 
stock, which failed because of the price asked by New England 
holders of the available shares, were actuated solely, Mr. 
Kahn stated, by Mr. Harriman’s desire to perpetuate the exist- 
ing relations, and prevent Mr. Hill’s acquisition of too great 
an interest in the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to the detri- 
ment of the Union Pacific, which was a natural competitor of 
the Burlington. 

When Mr. Hill acquired the Buriington stock by paying for 
the controlling interest the price Mr. Harriman had refused 
to pay for the 15 per cent., Mr. Harriman and the executive 
committee decided that they could not afford to stand by 
quietly bearing the ills they had, rather than to fly to others 
that they knew not of, especially when the dispenser of those 
ills was Mr. Hill. When the issue of convertible bonds was 
placed at $100,000,000 there was no idea of ever purchasing 
Northern Pacific stock, else the issue would have been made 
$25,000,000 more. 

After Mr. Harriman’s demand for approximately 50 per 
cent. of the Burlington stock had been flatly refused, and only 
then, said Mr. Kahn, did he and the Union Pacific executive 
committee conceive the idea of purchasing stock of the North- 
ern Pacific, which held one-half of the Burlington’s. This 
purchase, Mr. Kahn testified, was merely a defensive measure, 
a move to accomplish by indirection what they were unable to 
accomplish otherwise to protect Union Pacific’s interests as 
against the hostile management of the Burlington. 

Mr. Kahn stated that Union Pacific interests had not the 
remotest idea of acquiring the Northern Pacific stock with 
the idea of monopolizing transcontinental transportation. Had 
this been the purpose, said Mr. Kahn, the natural move would 
have been to take the line of least resistance and acquire the 
Atchison, whose control was easily available by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company prior to 1900, and several years thereafter. 

Or, again, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific was offered 
to Mr. Harriman outright in 1901, but was refused on the 
ground taken by the executive committee that the economic 
operation of a transportation system was limited by the size 
of the organization. 

In any case the Northern Pacific, held by the very strongest 
interests in the land, was the last instead of the first whose 
control would have been attempted for the purposes of monop- 
olizing transcontinental traffic. 

Regarding the investment in $10,000,000 Atchison preferred 
in July, 1906, Mr. Kahn stated that this and similar purchases 
grew out of the fact that Union Pacific had on its hands a 
large profit on the Hill securities, and out of the disadvantages 
of keeping the money in the form of cash and inviting ac- 
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cusations of market manipulation, or of using it to take up 
outstanding bonds. 

The purchase of the securities, in other words, was actuated 
chiefly by the necessity of employing the funds to reasonable 
advantage; secondarily, to give Union Pacific the voice going 
with ownership of considerable blocks of stock of roads which 
turned over to Union Pacific considerable traffic. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Severance, Mr. Kahn said that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. purchased the bulk of the first 750,000 shares 
of Southern Pacific sold to Union Pacific, from the Huntington 
estate. The other 150,000 common shares acquired later were 
purchased in the market. Asked why Union Pacific purchased 
the additional 150,000 shares, Mr. Kahn recounted the attempt 
of interests dominated by James R. Keene, to force the decla- 
ration of dividends on Southern Pacific before the Union 
Pacific interests deemed such action wise. The additional 
stock was purchased to preclude loss of control by Union 
Pacific through the action of stockholders who also were agi- 
tating declaration of dividends. 

Asked whether Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have purchased any South- 
ern Pacific stock for Union Pacific in the past 90 days during 
which Mr. Kahn has been back on the Union Pacific board 
and executive committee, Mr. Kahn stated that he would pre- 
fer not to answer this question before consulting counsel, and 
the answer was postponed until after the recess. 

Asked regarding his knowledge of the volume of business 
carried by the Sunset Route at the time when acquisition of 
the Southern Pacific by Union Pacific was under consideration, 
Mr. Kahn said that he was thoroughly conversant through 
long observation with the intrinsic value of the Southern 
Pacific, but paid little attention to details of its operation, 
however; that in 1901 he considered the Sunset Route a 
nuisance, involving a great outlay to put it into shape, and 
constant attention to thousands of additional miles of line, 
and that he would have been glad had Union Pacific been able 
to secure Central Pacific free of the Sunset line. Meanwhile, 
the Sunset has, through Mr. Harriman’s genius and the outlay 
of a vast sum of money, become a paying proposition. 

Mr. Kahn testified that 74,000 shares of the Southern Pacific 
were bought by the Union Pacific in January of this year be- 
cause of the bill before Congress regarding the holding of 50 
per cent. of the stock of subsidiary companies. 

As this provision was afterward dropped from the bill the 
buying of Southern Pacific stock was discontinued about 
January 10. Mr. Harriman had sold 50,000 shares of the 
Short Line’s Southern Pacific stock during the summer, so 
that the total Short Line holdings had been increased 24,000 
shares. 

The present Short Line holdings amount to 46 per cent. of 
the outstanding Southern Pacific stock. To secure 50 per cent. 
of the Southern Pacific stock the Short Line would have had 
to increase its holdings by 184,000 shares. 

Mr. Kahn testified that in 1900 one of the interests reliably 
reported to be after the Southern Pacific stock of the Hunting- 
ton estate was Mr. Gould. It was recognized that as the 
Huntington estate’s stock was in the market, Union Pacific 
was confronted by what was the opportunity or its danger 
according as it did or did not secure this stock and Southern 
Pacific control. Mr. Severance asked the witness whether the 
recent purchase of 74,000 shares of Southern Pacific stock 
was not determined upon with the idea of defeating the pur- 
pose of the present suit. Mr. Kahn replied, “No; Union 
Pacific officials are perfectly satisfied that they will win this 
suit on its merits.” 

Mr. Kahn said that efforts were made at that time to induce 
the Burlington to purchase the Huntington estate holdings of 
Southern Pacific. Asked whether Mr. Harriman did not seek 
control of Burlington through proposed purchase of 15 per 
cent. of the Burlington stock held by President Perkins, Mr. 
Kahn said that that percentage of the stock would not give 
control; that control was not sought; but that 15 per cent. 
of the stock of any company carries a safeguard against a 
stampede of the stockholders, which was all Union Pacific 
desired, that it might secure continuance of the then existing 
relationship with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Beyond 
that Union Pacific expected to have no voice in the manage- 
ment of the property. 

Mr. Kahn declared that the Union Pacific management was 
perfectly aware that neither Burlington shareholders nor the 
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Government would have brooked the active control of Burling- 
ton by Union Pacific. The demand made for 50 per cent. of 
the Burlington stock after Mr. Hill secured control was forced 
by the change in conditions which altered the measure neces- 
sary to protect Union Pacific’s interest. 

Asked whether the securities purchased for investment in 
1906 could not have been sold to provide funds for improve- 
ments instead of more company securities being issued, thus 
relieving Union Pacific of an encumbrance, Mr. Kahn said 
that these investments were far from being an encumbrance, 
contributing 4 per cent. per annum of the 10 per cent. dividend 
on Union Pacific common stock. 

In reply to Mr. Severance, Mr. Kahn denied that the intent 
in purchasing Southern Pacific stock was to place Union and 
Southern Pacific under one management, with the purpose of 
restraining trade. He repeated that the sole intent was to 
keep the Central Pacific out of unfriendly hands. 

Regarding the purchase in 1904 of $30,000,000 of Atchison 
stock by interests allied with Union Pacific, Mr. Kahn said 
that this stock was purchased simply because the stock was 
considered cheap. Mr. Severance noted that shortly after this 
purchase these interests asked for representation on the Atchi- 
son board. Mr. Kahn smilingly admitted that the fact that 
the representatives chosen were simultaneously directors of 
the Union Pacific was not considered detrimental. 

The Atchison interests were advised of the sale of this stock 
eighteen months later, but Mr. Rogers and Mr. Frick remained 
on the board, although the slightest intimation that their 
presence was not desired would at any time have secured their 
resignations. 

William Mahl, controller of the Union Pacific, was the final 
witness called March 8 at New York before adjournment was 
taken. Adjournment was taken until March 28, at which time 
the defense may put in additional testimony if desired. Then 
the hearing will reconvene on April 4 to allow the government 
opportunity for rebuttal. 

Statements submitted by Mr. Mahl showed that the Union 
Pacific held $23,700,000 of the stock of the Illinois Central 
Railroad and owned 99.93 per cent. of the stock of the Rail- 
road Securities Company, which in turn owns $9,200,000 of 
Illinois Central stock, making the stock in this road controlled 
by the Union Pacific an aggregate of $32,900,000. The direct 
holding of Union Pacific in the Illinois Central was shown to 
have increased from $18,623,100 in 1901 to $23,700,000 now. 
The holdings of Chicago & Northwestern, held in the name of 
the Oregon Short Line, he testified, has increased from $2,572,- 
000 to $4,750,000, and the New York Central holdings, also in 


the name of the Oregon Short Line, from $14,285,745 to $17,- 


857,125. There had been no change in the stock ownership 
by the Union Pacific in the Chicago & Alton or the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

It appeared that at the present time the Union Pacific owns 
$126,610,000 of the stock of the Southern Pacific out of a total 
of $272,672,205, or 46.40 per cent. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Package Freight Handling at Chicago. 





Wholesale Fruit & Produce Association v. Atchison, Topeka 
é& Santa Fe et al. St. Paul Board of Trade v. Chicago, Mi!- 
waukee & St. Paul et al. Opinion by Commissioner Prouty. 

Complainant in case No. 2110 asks that the commission 
extend its order in the former case as to compelling carriers 
at Chicago to furnish assistance in unloading carload ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables so as to include all kinds of 
produce in packages; and complainants in cases Nos. 2237 
and 2271 ask that carriers at St. Paul and Minneapolis be 
required to unload carload shipments of fruits and vegetables 
at those cities; held that under existing circumstances the 
present rule should not be disturbed. Complaints dismissed. 

There is no good reason why ordinary package freight, 
which is loaded and unloaded upon the team track or at the 
private siding, should not be handled into and out of the car 
by the shipper in the same manner that bulk freight is. 
It appears that in many instances these fruits and vegetables 
are allowed to remain in the car for a considerable time after 
its arrival, and are delivered by the consignee from the car 
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itself to the purchaser. Where this custom prevails it would 
impose a hardship upon the carrier to require it to furnish 
help for the unloading of the car at whatever time the shipper 
might require such services. 

It is urged that by leaving in force the order of the com- 
mission in the original case and dismissing these complaints 
the commission creates a discrimination in favor of fruits 
and vegetables at Chicago as against other kinds of freight, 
and in favor of Chicago as against other localities; held, that 
if discrimination can be predicated upon these facts, it is not 
in the present case undue. The handling of package freight 
at Chicago would be in no respect benefited if the handlers 
of fruits and vegetables were required to unload their traffic, 
nor are the handlers of fruits and vegetables benefited by the 
fact that other produce in packages is not unloaded by the 
carriers. Conditions applying to the handling of fruits and 
vegetables at Chicago are not the same as those applying at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. (171. C. C., 596.) 





Rates to Points in Mexico. 





Black Horse Tobacco Co. v. Illinois Central et al. Opinion 
by Commissioner Prouty. 

The minimum weights imposed by defendants upon com- 
plainant’s shipments of leaf tobacco in hogsheads from points 
in Kentucky and Tennessee to points in Mexico found to be 
excessive and reparation awarded. The commission has no 
authority to establish a rate of transportation in Mexico, nor 
to order the maintenance of a rate for the future from a point 
in the United States to a point in Mexico, but it may require 
the American carriers to cease and desist from continuing to 
apply a joint through rate or any rule, regulation or practice 
in connection with their joint through rate; and it may, where 
such rate has been voluntarily maintained, inquire whether 
it has been reasonable, and if found unreasonable, award 
damages. 

If an initial carrier files and posts a tariff naming joint 
rates from stations upon its line to destinations upon a con- 
necting line, in which tariff the connecting line does not 
concur, the initial line thereby becomes responsible to the 
shipper under its tariff. If the shipper is compelled to pay, 
under rates legally in effect, a greater transportation charge 
than that named in the tariff, he may recover from the initial 
carrier the difference, certainly if the rate posted by it is 
found to be reasonable. 

Every carrier party to a joint rate is jointly and severally 
responsible for that rate, and those carriers who actually 
participate in the transportation under a joint rate are jointly 
and severally liable in damages for the unreasonableness of 
that rate. A complainant is not deprived of his right to a 
reasonable rate by the fact that the defendants, through 
neglect of the rules of this commission as to the publication 
of their tariffs, had failed to establish that rate in legal form. 
(17 I. C. C., 588.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Kentucky State Railroad Commission has adopted for 
use in that state'the National Demurrage rules adopted at 
Washington last November, and recently adopted by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has ordered the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Si. Paul, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the [Illinois 
Central to stop applying that portion of their rule 27 which 
compels shippers to mark with the full name of consignee 
each bundle and piece of freight in L.c.L. lots. 





COURT NEWS. 





The West Virginia Court of Appeals has this week held the 
2-cent fare law of that state valid as a general regulation, 
but confiscatory as applied to the Coal & Coke Railroad. The 
lower court had held the law unconstitutional as well as 
confiscatory. The attorney-general will now proceed in the 
courts to secure an order restoring 2-cent fares on the other 
railways which have contested the law. 


In a Virginia court at Norfolk, March 1, the suit of a 
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shipper against the Norfolk & Western (the initial carrier) 
to recover for losses on a shipment of freight which occurred 
beyond the Norfolk & Western line, was decided in favor 
of the plaintift, the court holding that the Interstate Com- 
merce law, aS amended in 1906, making the initial carrier re- 
sponsible to the shipper in such cases, is constitutional. 


Judge C. E. Wolverton, in the United States circuit court 
for Oregon, has again decided in favor of the defendant, the 
State Railroad Commission, in the suit of the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Co. to enjoin the commission from carrying out 
its order reducing freight rates between Portland and points 
east of The Dalles. The suit was begun in May, 1908. Sep- 
tember 28, 1909, Judge Wolverton, after discussing at length 
the questions raised, sustained the general demurrer made by 
the commissioners. he plaintiff, however, was allowed to file 
an amended bill and a restraining order was issued. On Feb- 
ruary 21 of this year the defendant’s demurrer to the amended 
bill was sustained and the suit was dismissed. ‘Ine road 
claimed that the act establishing the commission was uncon- 
stitutional because it conferred executive, ‘egislative and 
judicial powers, and because of excessive penalties prescribed; 
that no adequate remedy for review of the commission’s 
crders was provided; that the order gave tie commission 
power over interstate commerce, and that the rates named in 
the order on which the suit was based were unreasonably 
low. The court decided against the plaintiff on al! these 
points. 


The supreme court of the United States has decided against 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission in its suit to compel 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to comply with an 
erder of the commission to make a track connection with the 
Rahway Valley Railroad. The supreme court sustains the 
Lackawanna in its contention that an order of this kind 
could not be issued except on the complaint of a shipper; a 
complaint from a railway is not enough. When the Lacka- 
wanna refused to join in making a physical connection with 
the Rahway Valley at Summit, N. J., the R. V. made a com- 
Blaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission. That body 
eventually issued an order to compel the granting of the con- 
nection. While the court held that the commission could not 
require a connection on the complaint of the road, it did not 
decide the question of whether the Rahway was a “lateral 
branch line” within the meaning of the law. Justice Holmes 
said: ‘“‘There certainly is force in the contention that the 
words of the statute mean a railway naturally tributary to 
the iine of the common carrier ordered to make the connec- 
tion ang dependent upon it for an outlet to the markets of 
the country, but it would be going far to lay down the uni- 
versal proposition that a feeder might not be a lateral branch 
road of one line at one end and of another at the other.” 


The supreme court of the United States has decided against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its suit to compel 
the Northern Pacific to join the Union Pacific, the Oregon 
Short Line, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and 
the Chicago & North Western in making through rates trom 
eastern points to places on Puget sound, by way of Portland. 
The order of the commission in this case was reported in the 
Raiiway Age Gazette of May 28 and June 11, 1909. The de- 
cision of the supreme court is by Justice Holmes, who holds 
that the reasons assigned by the commission for holding that 
the existing route from the east to Puget sound which is 
provided by the Northern Pacific was not reasonably satisfac- 
tory could only be maintained by giving the words of the 
statute an artificial meaning. ‘The court in substance ap- 
proves the dissenting opinion which was presented by Chair- 
man Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and con- 
curred in by Commissioner Ciark. The Northern Pacific has 
declined to enter into a joint rate agreement with the Union 
Pacific and its connections for passengers from the Hast to 
Tacoma and similar points via Portland, claiming that it al- 
ready provided a satisfactory and reasonable route from the 
East to Tacoma over its own main line. The commission 
finally ordered the making of joint rates via Portland. To 
persons who might object to the climate of the Northern Pacitic 
route, or who wanted to stop over along the southern route 
for purpeses of seeing the scenery or for business, the com- 
mission held that the northern route might not be satisfac- 
tory and reasonable. 
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MarcH 11, 1910. 


Railway Officers, 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Edgar A. de Meuies has been appointed general attorney or 
the Midland Valley, with office at Muskogee, Okla. 


H. R. Woods has been appointed auditor of the Laramie, 
Hahn’s Peak & Pacific, with office at Laramie, Wyo. 


A. C. Durfee has been appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with office at Rochester, N. Y. 


H. P. Lingo has been appointed auditor of the Tennessee 
Railway, with office at Oneida, Tenn., succeeding H. S. De- 
Vault, resigned. 


C. A. Higbee has been elected treasurer of the Tonopah & 
Goldfield, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding R. H. 
Rushton, deceased. 


Jefferson Justice, assistant to comptroller of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad at Philadeiphia, Pa., has been retired, having 
reached the age limit. 


W. N. Rockwell has been appointed auditor of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City, with office at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding W. S. Thompson, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 


J. W. Grippen has been appointed acting auditor of the 
Georgia Northern, of Georgia, with office at Moultrie, Ga., 
succeeding B. H. Groover, granted an indefinite leave of 
absence on account of ill health. 


W. L. Park, general superintendent of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., has been elected vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, with office at Chicago, succeeding I. G. Rawn, re- 
signed some time ago to become president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville. 


W. S. Thompson, auditor of the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas 
City at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed auditor of 
freight and ticket accounis for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Lines West of the Missouri river, with office at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding J. W. Newell, transferred to Chicago. 


Joseph Wood has been elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny, succeeding J. M. Schoon- 
maker; E. B. Taylor has been elected vice-president, suc- 
ceeding J. G. Robinson, who remains as treasurer, and H. 
J. McElheny has been appointed assistant treasurer, all with 
offices at Fittsburgh, Pa. 


Martin Post Blauvelt, whose appointment as comptroller of 
the Illinois Central, the Indianapolis Southern and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley, with office at Chicago, has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born February 25, 1865, at 
Suffern, Rockland county, N. Y. He was educated at the 
Goshen Collegiate Institute, and began railway work in 1885 
as clerk in the freight office of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at Hoboken, N. J. Two years later he became a clerk 
in the office of the auditor of traffic of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western, now the Erie, and he was then consecutively 
clerk in the office of the third vice-president and auditor of 
that road; general bookkeeper for the Chicago & Erie; chief 
clerk in the accounting department, assistant auditor, auditor 
and general auditor for the Erie. In January, 1904, he was 
made comptroller, which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. He -was also at the time of his appointment to the 
Illinois Central comptroller of the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western, the Bath & Hammondsport and the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad, with office at New York. 


Operating Officers. 


J. Fortin, acting superintendent of the Quebec Central, has 
been appointed superintendent, with office at Sherbrooke, Que. 


J. T. Long has been appointed general manager of the Will- 
iamsville, Greenville & St. Louis, with office at Kansas City, 
Mo., succeeding C. D. Rogers, transferred. 


Frank Hoffman has been appointed superintendent of the 
Raritan River, with office at South Amboy, N. J., succeeding 
Charles M, Bloom, acting superintendent, transferred. 
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L. L. Kensinger, acting superintendent of terminals of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed superintendent of terminals at St. Louis. 


T. W. Rickard has been appointed an assistant superintend- 
ent on the Idaho division, Oregon Short Line, with office at 
Nampa, Idaho, succeeding J. P. Folger, granted leave of ab- 
sence. 


F. N. Reynolds has been appointed trainmaster on the 
Northern division of the Chicago Great Western, with office 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding E. H. Campbell, assigned to 
other duties. 


W. H. Collins, general superintendent of the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville, has been appointed general manager, 
With office at Gloversville, N. Y., and his former position has 
been abolished. 


D. W. Ryder, superintendent of the Kansas City Belt, has 
been appointed general superintendent of the Kansas City 
Terminal, with office at Kansas City, Mo. The Kansas City 
Belt is now owned and operated by the Kansas City Terminal. 


W. H. Hall, assistant superintendent of telegraph of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Denison, Tex., has been appointed 
superintendent of telegraph, with office at Denison, succeed- 
ing S. K. Bullard, retired on account of ill health. 


P. H. Houlahan, general manager of the Chicago & Alton 
and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with office at Chicago, 
has resigned. A. H. Westfall, general superintendent of the 
Southern Railway at Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Alton and the Clover Leaf, with 
office at Bloomington, IIl. 


G. W. Vanderslice, superintendent of the Western division 
of the Chicago Great Western at Clarion, lowa, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Northern division, with office 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding C. E. Dafoe, resigned. M. 
Dailey, superintendent of terminals at Oelwein, lowa, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Vanderslice, and P. B. Vermillion, trainmaster of 
the Southern division at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeds Mr. Dailey. 
F. R. Blunt succeeds Mr. Vermillion. W. G. Hunter, train- 
master at Des Moines, Iowa, has resigned. 


H. W. Stanley, superintendent of transportation of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with office at Portsmouth, Va., has been ap- 
- pointed general super- 
intendent of transpor- 
tation, and his former 
position has been abol- 
ished. Mr. Stanley was 
born at Petersburg, Va., 
in February, 1874. He 
began railway work in 
1890 as telegraph oper- 
ator on the Norfolk & 
Western and later 
served as agent, tower- 
man, roadway clerk 
and stenographer until 
December, 1895, when 
he left that company to 
become chief clerk to 
the superintendent of 
the Southern Railway 
at Knoxville, Tenn. In 
May, 1897, he went to 
the Seaboard Air Line 
as secretary to the gen- 
eral _ superintendent, 
since which time he 
has been consecutively chief clerk to general superintendent 
and general manager, trainmaster, superintendent, assistant 
general superintendent and superintendent of transportation, 
from which position he is now promoted. 





H. W. stanley. 


J. C. McCullough, whose appointment as division superin. 
tendent on the Pennsylvania Lines West, with office at Cam- 
bridge, O., has been announced in these columns, was born 
in Ohio in 1865. He received a common school education 
and began railway work in September, 1881, on the Pitts- 
burgh division of the Pennsylvnia Lines West at Dennison, 
O., as a machinist helper. He was later a fireman and then 
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engineman and for three years from April, 1898, was assistant 
road foreman of engines. He was then made trainmaster 
and road foreman of engines on the Marietta division and 
a year later was transferred to the Pittsburgh division as 
trainmaster, from which position he has just been promoted 
to superintendent of the Marietta division at Cambridge. 


Traffic Officers. 


A. L. Bishop has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
Pere Marquette, with office at Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. W. Neihuss has been appointed general traffic manager 
of the El Dorado & Wesson, with office at Wesson, Ark. 


W. S. Saunders has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Virginian Railway, with office at Norfolk, Va. 


W. S. Merchant has been appointed a traveling freight 
agent of the St. Louis & San Francisco lines, with office in 
New York. 


J. G. Perin has been appointed a traveling passenger agent 
of the Wabash, with office at Mexico City, Mex., succeeding 
A. N. Magnon. 


H. B. Shaw has been appointed traffic manager of the Lick- 
ing River, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding F. A. 
Brennan, resigned. ; 


C. D. Rogers, general manager of the Williamsville, Green- 
ville & St. Louis, has been appointed traffic manager, with 
office at Greenville, Mo. 


H. Y. Williams, traveling passenger agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with office at San Antonio, Tex., has re- 
signed to go into other business. 


Vv. C. Tompkins, commercial agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, at Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed an assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with office at Savannah, Ga. 


Thomas Smith, in charge of the Liverpool office of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, has been appointed general freight agent, with 
office at London, England, succeeding H. D. Annable. 


Edward P. Stanton has been appointed a traveling agent of 
the Chicago & North Western, with office at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding G. W. Boogher, resigned to go into other business. 


W. M. Orr, commercial agent of the Queen & Crescent at 
Charlotte, N. C., has been placed in charge of the new Pacific 
coast agency of this company, with office at San Francisco, 
Cal. 


The headquarters of C. C. Johnston, southwestern passenger 
agent of the Atlanta & West Point and the Western Railway 
of Alabama, have been changed from Waco, Tex., to Houston, 
Tex. 


S. W. Meyers has been appointed a traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern Pacific lines in Louisiana, 
with office at New Orleans, La., succeeding G. E. Guedry, trans- 
ferred. 


C. R. Coughlin has been appointed coal agent of the South- 
ern Indiana and the Chicago Southern, with office at Chi- 
cago, succeeding J. E. Windsor, resigned to accept service 
elsewhere. 


J. A. Brown has. been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, with office at Houston, 
Tex., succeeding J. E. W. Fields, resigned to go with the 
Frisco lines. 


John T. Richards, contracting freight agent of the Rock 
Island lines at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed a travel- 
ing freight agent, succeeding J. M. Sweeney. C. S. Gerber 
succeeds Mr. Richards. 


J. G. Carlisle, commercial agent of the Central of Georgia, 
at Macon, Ga., has been appointed a division freight agent, 
with office at Macon. D. F. Brady, traveling freight agent at 
Macon, succeeds Mr. Carlisle. 


W. P. Postorious has been appointed a traveling freight 
agent of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with office at Jack- 
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sonville, Fla. R. W. Phillips, soliciting agent at Jacksonville, 
having resigned, that office is abolished. 


F. H. Thompson, agent of the Ontario Central Despatch and. 
Rutland Central Michigan line at Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed industrial agent of the Michigan Central, with office at. 
Detroit. W. D. McVey succeeds Mr. ‘Thompson. 


J. W. Kearns, traveling passenger agent of the Pere Mar-. 
quette at London, Ont., has been appointed district passenger 
agent, with office at Detroit, Mich., succeeding H. W. Jameson, 
resigned to engage in other business. W. M. Hood succeeds. 
Mr. Kearns. 


R. R. Trimble has been appointed a commercial agent: of 
the Missouri Pacific System, with office at Joplin, Mo., suc- 
ceeding O. M. Odeli, resigned to go into other business. F. 
C. Fletcher has been appointed general live stock agent, with 
office at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding James L. Harris, re- 
signed. 


Ernest E. Jones, contracting freight agent of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha at Minneapolis, Minn., has: 
been appointed a commercial agent, with office at Minneapolis, 
succeeding Frank W. Teasdale, resigned to go into other busi- 
ness. W. A. Jackson suceeds Mr. Jones, with office at Min- 
neapolis. 


A. D. Daniel, passenger agent of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic, at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed a travel- 
ing passenger agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding. 
H. C. Hunt. J. N. Norris succeeds Mr. Daniel, with office 
at Birmingham, Ala., and H. J. Mead has been appointed a 
commercial agent, with office at Greensboro, N. C. 


B. R. Brenan hag been appointed general agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with office at 
Springfield, Ohio. H. H. Squire, traveling freight agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed agent of the Central States: 
Despatch fast freight line, with office at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding John C. Emig, appointed industrial agent of the Big. 
Four at Cincinnati. H. B. Wood succeeds Mr. Squire. 


W. F. Greaves, division freight agent of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Louisville, Ky., has been 
appointed commercial agent, with office at Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding S. E. Thomas, resigned. E. L. Roederer, general agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeds Mr. Greaves. Joseph Rankin, 
commercial agent at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
commercial agent at St. Louis. C. W. Smith, commercial 
agent at Toledo, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Rankin, and T. F. Hart- 
nett succeeds Mr. Smith. 


J. A. Hulen, commercial agent of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco at Houston, Tex., has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, with office at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding W. C. Connor, Jr., resigned to accept 
service elsewhere. S. J. Tucker, city passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the latter road, with office at Houston. 


C. B. Browneil has been appointed a general agent of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, with office at Natchez, 
Miss. Dan Jacobs has been appointed assistant general freight 
and passenger agent, with office at.Alexandria, La. George 
W. Housley has been appointed general agent in the freight 
and passenger departments, with office at Hot Springs, Ark. 
J. W. Hailey, commercial freight agent of the Missouri Pacitic- 
Tron Mountain system at Alexandria, La., has been trans- 
ferred to Lake Charles, La. 


Samuel Moody, whose appointment as assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Lines West and of the 
Vandalia, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced in the 
Railway Age Gazette in its issue of February 25, page 433, 
was born August 24, 1853, at Brooklyn, N. Y. He received a 
common school education and began railway work in Decem- 
ber, 1885, with the Pennsylvania Lines West as a traveling 
ticket seller on commission. In January, 1887, he was made 
district passenger agent at Pittsburgh, and six years later was 
appointed assistant general passenger agent at Cincinnati. He 
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was out of service on account of ill health from July, 1894, to 
January, 1895, when he became assistant general passenger 
agent at Pittsburgh. In May, 1904, he was appointed general 
passenger agent, and the next year his jurisdiction was ex- 
tended over the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, from which 
position he has recently been promoted. 


C. W. Strain, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Colorado Southern, New Orleans & Pacific, and general pas- 
Senger agent of the St. Louis & San Francisco lines in Texas 
at Beaumont, Tex., has resigned the former position and 
will hereafter give ail his time to the Frisco lines. R. W. 
Terrell, general freight and passenger agent of the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western, the Colorado Southern, New 
Orleans & Pacific and the Orange & Northwestern at Beau- 
mont, Tex., has been appointed assistant general freight and 
passenger agent of the Frisco lines at New Orleans, La. C. 
C. Lewis, commercial agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
at Houston, Tex., has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Frisco lines at Houston. C. R. Markland succeeds Mr. Lewis. 
The following appointments on the Frisco lines have also 
been announced: J. N. Steele, soliciting freight agent, and 
J. B. Gibson and H. H. Scott, traveling freight agents. 


Walker C. Connor, Jr., whose appointment as traffic man- 
ager of the Frisco Lines east of Houston has been announced 
in these columns, was born June 14, 1874, at Dallas, Tex. He 
received his education at the A. & M. College and at St. Ed- 
ward’s College and began railway work in 1895 in the office 
of the auditor of the St. Louis & Southwestern at St. Louis, 
Mo. He was later in the local freight office of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco at St. Louis and in 1897 went to Dallas, Tex., 
as soliciting freight agent. The next year he was trans- 
ferred to Houston, Tex., as commercial agent, where he re 
mained for eight years, and he was made general freight and 
passenger agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., in 1906, from which position he has recently been pro- 
moted. Mr. Connor’s headquarters will be at Beaumont, Tex., 
instead of at Houston, as previously announced. 


C. D. Fortney, traveling freight agent of the Chicago & 
Alton and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western at Pittsburg, Pa., 
has been appointed a commercial agent of the Iowa Central 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with office at Cleveland, 
O., succeeding A. L. Bishop, resigned to accept service else- 
where. C. F. Vigor, traveling freight agent of the Iowa Cen- 
tral and the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Cincinnati, O., 
succeeds Mr. Fortney. C. E. Harris succeeds Mr. Vigor. H. 
G. Thompson has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Iowa Central, with office at 
Chicago, succeeding F. B. Townsend, assigned to other duties. 
J. W. Graham has been appointed chief of the tariff bureau of 
the four Hawley roads, with office at Chicago, succeeding F. 
S. Hollands, resigned to accept service elsewhere. Morell 
Law, commercial agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the 
Iowa Central at Omaha, Neb., has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the Chicago & Alton and the Toledo, St. a & 
Western, with office at Omaha. 


John M. Chesbrough, whose appointment as general pas- 
senger agent of the Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh, 
with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced by the Railway 
Age Gazette in its issue of February 25, page 433, was born 
March 26, 1850, at Forestville, N. Y. He began railway work 
in July, 1865, as office boy and clerk in the office of the auditor 
of the Atlantic & Great Western, now a part of the Erie, at 
Meadville, Pa. Four years later he was made a clerk in the 
office of the auditor of the Erie at New York and he was 
then consecutively clerk in the passenger department of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., and later chief clerk; rate and 
division clerk with the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, 
now a part of the Wabash, at St. Louis, and then chief clerk; 
assistant general passenger agent of the Vandalia at St. 
Louis, general passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern at St. Louis and at Cincinnati, northeastern 
passenger agent of the Queen & Crescent Route at Detroit, 
Mich., and again assistant general passenger agent of the 
Vandalia at St. Louis. In 1905 he was made general pas- 


senger agent of the Vandalia at St. Louis, from which position 
he has recently been promoted. 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


S. J. Hungerford has been appointed superintendent of roll- 
ing stock of the Canadian Northern, with office at Winnipeg, 
Man. 


J. W. Lowery has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Tombigbee Valley, with office at Calvert, Ala., succeeding P. 
P. Brooks. 


L. O. Jackson has been appointed mechanica! superintend- 
ent of the Beaumont & Great Northern, with office at Ona- 
laska, Tex. 


John Nash has been appointed a district foreman of the 
Oregon Short Line, with office at Kemmerer, Wyo., succeeding. 
A. R. Lambert, resigned. 


H. C. Stevens has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Fourth division of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at 
Alamosa, Colo., succeeding J. H. Farmer, transferred. 


H. E. Bertelot has been appointed supervisor of Division No. 
26 on the Philadelphia division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with office at Columbia, Pa., succeeding J. O. Heap, promoted. 


J. Farquhar, roadmaster of the Quebec Central at Sher- 
brooke, Que., has been appointed general roadmaster and su- 
perintendent of bridges and buildings, with office at Sher- 
brooke. 


G. H. Herrold, engineer maintenance-of-way on the Eastern 
division of the Chicago Great Western at Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Northern division, with office at St. Paul, 
Minn., succeeding M. A. Zook, transferred. C. G. Delo, en- 
gineer maintenance-of-way on the National Railways of Mex- 
ico at Mexico City, succeeds Mr. Herrold. 


Special Officers. 


D. E. Willard, formerly professor of geology at the state 
agricultural college of North Dakota, has been appointed de- 
velopment agent of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn. This is a new position, created to gather 
information about the country tributary to the railway and to 
furnish information to the land, freight, passenger and immi- 
gration departments. 





OBITUARY. 





H. H. Purcell, general freight agent of the American Refrig- 
erator Transit Co., with office at St. Louis, Mo., died in St. 
Louis on March 4. 


W. S. Wood, assistant superintendent of telegraph of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at Chicago, died 
in Chicago on March 3. 


C. L. Gilpatrick, assistant superintendent of the Boston & 
Maine’s Terminal division, died on February 28 at Somerville, 
Mass., at the age of 54 years. 


S. B. Grimshaw, formerly superintendent of telegraph of 
the Denver & Rio Grande and later connected with the Santa 
Fe Central at Santa Fe, N. Mex., died at Santa Fe on Feb- 
ruary 27. 


George W. Hunt, a railway builder and _ organizer 
of the Northwest, died in Portland, Ore., on February 
26. Mr. Hunt was prominently identified with the develop- 
ment of the Corvallis & Eastern, and branches of the North- 
ern Pacific in Eastern Washington, which comprised what 
was formerly known as the Hunt system, and was interested 
in other railway projects in that section. 


Richard Henry Duesberry, formerly purchasing agent of 
the Mobile & Ohio, with office at Mobile, aia., died in St. 
Louis, Mo., on March 5. Mr. Duesberry was born January 
7, 1842, at Richmond, Va., and received his education at Bur- 
ress Academy. He began railway work in 1865, from which 
year to 1882 he was purchasing agent of the Richmond & 
Danville, now a part of the Southern Railway. He was then 
for five years engaged in the railway supply business in Rich- 
mond, and was appointed purchasing agent of the Mobile & 
Ohio in 1887, from which position he retired in May, 1909, on 
account of ill health. 
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New ‘Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALABAMA, ‘TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.—A contract is said to 
have been given to M. N. Sykes, Panola, Ala., to build an exten- 
sion southward for about 25 miles. 


ARANSAS TERMINAL.—Organized in Texas to build a terminal 
railway to connect Aransas Pass, Tex., with the proposed 
deepwater harbor near that place. The incorporators include: 
E. A. Burton, A. J. Bell, San Antonio; J. J. Welder, Victoria; 
J. F. Green, Gregory; D. F. Picton, Rockport; R. P. Clark, 
Galveston; F. L. Alvord and T P, Boyd, Fort Worth. 


ARTESIAN Be_t.—Grading has been resumed, it is said, on 
the extension south of Macdona, towards the Rio Grande. The 
road is now in operation on the first 43 miles from Macdona 
south to Christine. (Aug. 20, p. 339.) 


Aucusta, LincoLNron & NorTHERN.—Organized in Georgia, 
with $1,000,000 capitai, to build from Augusta, Ga., northwest 
via Lincolnton and Tignall to Danielsville, in Madison county, 
about 80 miles. 5S. L. Wilkes and J. C. Groves, Lincolnton, are 
interested. 


BALTIMORE & OnI0.—A contract is said to have been given 
to Robert Grace & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for grading new yards 
at Chicago Junction, Ohio, and work is to be started at once. 
The improvements will cost about $1,500,000. About 500 men 
are to be put to work on the new reservoir, which is to form 
part of the improvements. (Feb. 18, p. 379.) 


BARTLETT-FLORENCE.—An officer writes that track has been 
laid on 12 miles and grading finished on 23 miles on the line 
under construction from Lampasas, Tex., southeast via Bart- 
lett to Milano, with a branch from a point on the main line 
near the eastern end southeast to Rockdale, in all, 84 miles. 
The Bowers Construction Co., Bartlett, are the contractors. 
(March 4, p. 460.) 


Beaumont & Great NortTHEeRN.—This company is said to 
have amended its charter, authorizing it to extend its line 
from Trinity, Tex., northwest to Jewett, about 60 miles, where 
connection is to be made with the International and Great 
Northern. The work is to be started at once. 


BrowNwoop SoUTHWESTERN.—Incorporated in Texas, with 
$30,000 capital, to build from Brownwood, Tex., southwest 
through Brown and Coleman counties, to the north bank of 
the Colorado river, 30 miles. The incorporators include: R. 
A. Love, Kansas City, Mo.; B. Smith, D. F. Johnson, Brown- 
wood; J. C. Kerbey, A. J. Filers and F. M. Covert, Austin, Tex. 


CANADIAN NoRTIERN.—Negotiations are pending between the 
British Columbia government and the Canadian Northern. 
In consideration of the Provincial government guaranteeing 
the bonds of the company to the extent of $35,000 a mile, the 
railway will build 80 miles of line on Vancouver island within 
four years. The lines are to be built from Engiish Bluff, near 
Vancouver, B. C., to connect with the Canadian Northern lines 
at the eastern boundary of the province, and from Victoria to 
a point on Barkley sound. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN QUEBEC.—The St. Jacques branch of the 
Montreal section has been extended from St. Jacques, Que., 
west four miles to Rawdon junction. 


CaRLTON & Coast.—Incorporated in Oregon, with $500,000 
capital and principal office in Carlton, Ore., to build from Carl- 
ton northwest via Fairdale to Tillamook bay, about 45 miles. 
The incorporators include: W. D. Dennis, F. Russell and S. 
B. Linthicum. 


CHERRYVALE, OKLAHOMA & SOUTHWESTERN.—Financial ar- 
rangements have been made for building this line from Caney, 
Kan., south through Oklahoma and Texas to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and work is to be started at once. An extension is even- 
tually to be built from Caney, north to Kansas City. S. M. 
Porter, of Caney and Independence, Kan., is the principal pro- 
moter. (Jan. 7, p. 68.) 


CIIESAPEAKE & On10.—According to press reports work is to 
be started at once on the double-track improvements between 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, and tidewater at Newport News, Va. Most 
of the $5,000,000 appropriated will be spent for double-track- 
ing work on the Cincinnati division. (Feb. 25, p. 428.) 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—According to press re- 
ports contracts have been let and work is to be started as soon 
as the weather will permit, putting in 100-lb. rail on about 
150 miles of the line between Chicago, I1]., and Moline. 


CHICAGO, WEATHERFORD & BRAZOS VALLEY.—The Mitchell & 
Pigg Construction Co., it is said, will build 30 miles of line 
for this company, from Weatherford, T'ex., north to Bridge- 
port. Residents of Weatherford are said to have subscribed 
$60,000 towards the project. Col. R. EK. Bell and J. W. Hicks, 
Weatherford, may be addressed. (May 21, p. 1099.) 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHiIcaco & Str. Louis.—According to 
press reports this company has received bids for building the 
branch from Mt. Carmel, Ill., south to Evansville, Ind., about 
43 miles. The line is surveyed and most of the right-of-way 
has been secured. (Feb. 25, p. 433.) 


CoLEMAN, Liuano & SouTHERN.—Financial arrangements are 
said to have been made and right-of-way secured from Cole- 
man, Tex., south to Brady, 45 miles. H. N. Beakley, H. R. 
Starkweather and R. A. Love, are directors. (Jan. 28, p. 209.) 


Craig Mountain.—According to press reports, this company 
has finished the line from Craig Junction, Idaho, which is four 
miles west of Volimer, south to Winchester, 5.5 miles. The 
A. E. Grant Co., Spokane, Wash., were the contractors. J. E. 
Fleming, chief engineer, Lewiston. (Oct. 8, p. 660.) 


EASTERN OKLAHOMA TRACTION.—Incorporated in Oklahoma 
with $100,000 capital and headquarters at Muskogee, Okla. 
The plans call for an electric line from Muskogee, northwest 
to Tulsa, 48 miles, with branches as follows: Muskogee north 
to Wagoner, nine miles, thence to Verdigris river, an addi- 
tional 10 miles; Tulsa, southwest to Sapulpa, 14 miles; Musko- 
gee, southeast to Webbers Falls, 23 miles; Muskogee, south- 
west to Checota, 21 miles; Muskogee, west to Okmulgee, 39 
miles, thence to Oklahoma City, an additional 87 miles; in all, 
251 miles. It is estimated that it will cost $26,000 a mfle to 
build the line. The directors include: H. B. Spaulding, R. N. 
Eggleston, J: W. Mattox, L. R. Kershaw and G. Bowman, all 
of Muskogee. An auxiliary company, to be known as the 
Railway Construction Co., has also been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital and headquarters at Muskogee. R. N. Eggles- 
ton, W. R. Robison, L. R. Kershaw and J. B. Furry, Muskogee, 
and W. P. Keegan, Tulsa. 


ENID, OCHILTREE & WESTERN.—An Officer writes that the com- 
pany has amended its charter, authorizing it to build an addi- 
tional 55 miles from Ochiltree, Tex., east to the Oklahoma 
state line. The route has not been definitely decided upon 
and a further extension is contemplated, with Enid, Okla., as 
the eastern terminus. A contract has been given to the Pan- 
handle Construction Co., New York, represented by Fred L. 
Brant, manager and assistant treasurer, at Dalhart, Tex. 
Work is now under way from Ochiltree, west via Hansford, 
thence southwest via Jarvis and Parksdale to Dumas, thence 
northwest to Dalhart, 111 miles. Connection tracks with the 
Fort Worth & Denver City and the Rock Island, at Dalhart, 
have been finished and track is laid on about four miles of 
the main line. The work is not difficult. Maximum grades 
0.50 per cent. and maximum curvature three degrees. At Dal- 
hart and at Ochiltree the company will put up shops, round- 
houses and general office buildings. (March 4, p. 460.) 


FLorRIDA RAtLway.—An officer writes that contracts have 
been let to the Florida Construction & Realty Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for an extension from Live Oak, Fla., east to 
Jacksonville, and then north to Fernandina, about 100 miles. 
There will be four steel bridges, also some docks, shops and 
station buildings. 


GrorGiA, FLorIpDA & ALABAMA.—A contract is said to have 
been given to J. H. Hening, Birmingham, Ala., to build the 
extension from Kimbrough, Ga., north to Richland, 26 miles. 
(Dec. 24, p. 1269.) 


GREAT NorRTHERN.—The Sixth district of the Cascade divi- 
sion has been extended from Cloverdale, B. C., south to Hazel- 
mere, five miles. 
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IpAHO CENTRAL,—See Oregon Short Line. 


IpAHO NorTHERN RAILROAD.—Train service has been ex- 
tended on this road from Murray, Idaho, east to Monarch, 
4.4 miles. 


Ittinois Or, & Coat Bexr.—lIncorporated in Illinois, with 
$1,000,000 capital, to build from Terre Haute, Ind., southwest 
via Robinson, Ill., Olney, Fairfield and McLeansboro to Cairo, 
about 200 miles. The incorporators include: J. R. Campbell! 
and I. H. Webb, MclLeansboro; C. C. Boggs, Fairfield; A. 
Knoph, Olney, and J. B. Crowley, Robinson. 


ISOTHERMAL TRACTION Co.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany was organized in North Carolina, to build an electric 
line from Rutherfordton, N. C., east to Gastonia, 50 miles. K. 
S. Finch, president, Rutherfordton. 


Kansas City, Mrxico & OrteEN7v.—An officer writes that a 
grading contract has been let to Roach & Stansell, Memphis, 
Tenn., for building 45 miles of line south of San Angelo, Tex., 
on the San Angelo-Del Rio branch. Maximum grades will be 
1.0 per cent. and maximum curvature 4 degs. (Feb. 25, p. 
429.) 


KNOXVILLE, SEVIERVILLE & EHASTERN.—See ‘l'ennessee Central. 


LARAMIE, HAHNS PEAK & Paciric.—This road has been ex- 
tended from Albany, Wyo., south to Foxpark, 14 miles. 


LitTtLE Rock, MAUMELLE & WESTERN.—This road has been 
extended from Douglas, Ark., northwest to Maumelle, five 
miles. 


MEXICAN Paciric.—According to press reports Judge G. W. 
Bartch, Salt Lake City, Utah, associated with New York capi- 
talists, recently incorporated this company in Delaware, to 
build from Saiina Cruz, Oaxaca, Mex., northwest to Manzan- 
illo, about 700 miles. Joseph Castlelot, vice-president, Mexico 
City. (See Mexican Roads, Sept. 10, p. 478.) 


MEXICAN Roaps.—According to press reports from Mexico 
City, Mex., a concession has been granted by the Federal gov- 
ernment to William P. Wood to build a connecting line of 
about 650 miles between Mexico City and Merida, Yucatan. 
From Santa Lucrecia, in the state of Vera Cruz, the line will 
pass through the states of Chiapas, ‘l'abasco, Campeche and 
Yucatan. Northern and eastern capitalists, it is said, are in- 
terested in the project and work is to be started at once. 


MIDDLE GrorGIA INTERURBAN.—This company has asked per- 
mission to issue bonds to secure funds for an electric line 
from Griffin, Ga., east to Jackson, thence northeast to Social 
Circle, about 70 miles. Some grading has already been fin- 
ished between Jackson and Indian Springs. L. W. Roberts, 
president, Atlanta. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt St. Marre.—An officer writes 
that this company is not making surveys for a branch from 
Thief River falls, Minn., southwest to Grand Forks, N. D., 
about 45 miles. (March 4, p. 461.) 


Montana Rapip TrRANSiIr.—According to press reports right- 
of-way has been secured and grading is two-thirds finished on 
a line between Helena, Mont., and Butte, about 55 miles. Resi- 
dents of Helena are said to be back of the project. 


MONTREAL UNDERGROUND & ELEVATED (ELectric).—According 
to press reports from Montreal, Que.,. application has been 
made to the Quebec Legislature for permission to build ele- 
vated and underground railways, tunnels, etc., through the 
city and the island of Montreal. The company will have an 
office in Montreal. C. W. MacLean, Fulford place, Brockville, 
Ont., will probably be president. Howard R. Richey, 209 
Board of Trade building, Montreal, is working out details in 
connection with the organization of the company. 


NIAGARA, ST. CATHARINES & Toronto.—The Railway Commis- 
sion of Canada has approved the route for an extension of 
this road from Welland, Ont., south to Port Colborne, on 
Lake Erie, thence east to Bridgeburg, about 30 miles. (Con- 
struction work is already under way ‘between Welland and 
Port Colborne, and as soon as weather conditions permit work 
will be started on the section from Port Colborne to Bridge- 
burg, on the Niagara river. (Nov. 26, p. 1037.) 
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NoRTHERN Exectrric.—See Vallejo & Northern (Electric). 
NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD.—See Oregon Short Line. 


OKLAHOMA & NortH Trexas.—Surveys are said to be made 
for this line, projected from Durant, Okla., southeast to Paris, 
Tex., 65 miles. D. A. and L. S. Powers, Durant, are interested. 
(Dec. 3, p. 110) 


OREGON SHort Line.—An officer writes that the Idaho Cen- 
tral was recently incorporated to build from Owinza, Idaho, on 
the Oregon Short Line, east of Shoshone, in a general north- 
westerly direction via the Camas Prairie country and Boise, 
to a connection with the main line of the Oregon Short Line 
at Payette. Surveys were started recently. (See Central 
Idaho, Feb. 25, p. 428.) 

The most important branch line now under construction by 
this company is the Northwestern Railroad, buiiding from 
Huntington, Ore., north along the Snake river towards Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. Connection is to be made at Lewiston with the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. (March 19, p. 656.) 


Paris & SouTHEeRN.—Incorporated in Idaho with $100,000 
capital and headquarters at Harrison, Idaho. The plans cali 
for building a line from Harrison to Bell creek, thence to the 
head of that stream, and then south to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound. P. H. Wall, M. K. Wall and A. A. Crane are 
interested. 


Pecos VALLEY SOUTHERN.—A grading contract is said to have 
been given to Tom Brigance, Fort Worth, ‘Tex., and work is to 
be started at once on this line. The projected route is from 
Pecos, southwest to the Davis mountains, about 60 miles. It 
is expected to have the line finished as far as Balmorhea, in 
the Toyah valley, 36 miles, by June. (Feb. 14, p. 281.) 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—An officer writes that a contract 
has been given to the McNichol Paving & Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for building third and fourth track between 
Valley Forge, Pa., and Perkiomen junction. 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE Er1e.—This company will establish clas- 
sification yards at McKees Rocks, Pa. 


Sr. Louis & San Francisco.—Grading and track laying are 
now under way on an extension from Brady, Tex., southwest 
to Menardville, about 30 miles. It is said that work will be 
started soon on an extension from Brady to San Antonio, 
about 150 miles. (Oct. 8, p. 662.) 


St. Louis, KENNETT & SOUTHEASTERN.—This road is now 
open for freight and passenger traffic from Kennett, Mo., 
northwest to Piggott, Ark., 19 miles. 


SHAWNEE ELeEcrric.—An officer writes that the projected 
route is from Shawnee, Okla., northwest via Dale, McLoud, 
Harrah, Choctaw City and Spencer to Oklahoma City, about 
50 miles. The Shawnee Railway Construction Co. are the 
general contractors. A grading contract has been given to: 
the Davis Construction Co. Maximum grades will be 1.5 per 
cent. and maximum curvature 3 degs. ‘l'here will be two steel 
bridges over the Canadian river. C. F. Edwards, president,. 
and A. Hardgrave, chief engineer, Shawnee. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Surveys have been made for an exten- 
sion of this road from Harriman, Tenn., south, and then east 
via Kingston to Knoxville, about 45 miles. It is said that the 
company has options on most of the right-of-way. From Knox- 
ville a further extension is eventually to be built via Sevier- 
ville, through North Carolina to the Atlantic seacoast. The 
Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern, which is to have a 30-mile 
line between Knoxville and Sevierville, may form part of the 
through line. (Sept. 17, p. 521.) 


Texas CENTRAL.—An officer writes that this company is lo- 
cating a branch frem De Leon, Tex., westerly through Sipe 
Springs and Rising Star to Cross Plains, about 40 miles. The 
rails, ties, bridges and other material to build this branch 
have been arranged for. A grading contract for 28 miles has 
been let to Garner Brothers, and the work is to be started 
at once. Maximum grades will be 1 per cent. and maximum 
curvature 4 degs. There will be a 100-ft. steel bridge and 
several plate girders. Since last fall the company has been 
making preliminary surveys from the present northwest ter- 
minus at Rotan, in Fisher county, Tex., west. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to build about 100 miles in the near 
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future, and the work will be started as soon as the permanent 
location is decided upon. Col. C. H. Sharman, chief engineer, 
Rotan. (Dec. 10, p. 1168.) 


Texas Nortu & Sourn.—Incorporated in Texas, with $360,- 
000 capital, to build from Seymour, Tex., southeast via Cole- 
man, Tex., to San Antonio, about 360 miles. The incorporators 
include: W. A. Coulson, L. E. Collins, W. H. Stephens, J. E. 
Bogg-Smith, J. C. Dibrell and D. A, Paddleford, all of Coleman. 


Texas Roaps.—The Business Club, of Stiles, Tex., is ne- 
gotiating with residents of Big Spring, Garden City ana 
Ozona, to secure funds to build a line through these towns, 
about 120 miles. 


TioGA & SOUTHEASTERN.—This road has been opened for 
freight traffic from Tioga, La., northwest to Viola, 15 miles. 


TUCUMCARI, PortALes & Guir.—-The citizens of Pyote, Tex., 
and surrounding county have completed negotiations with the 
Tucumcari, Portales & Gulf for the immediate construction 
of the first section of 25 miles of that road from Pyote to 
Duval, in Winkler county, and contractors’ bids for this 
work will be received by M. J. Healy, president and general 
manager, Pyote, Tex. This projected route is from ‘Tlucum- 
cari, N. Mex., southeast through the counties of Quay and 
Roosevelt, in New Mexico, and Bailey, Cochran, Yoakum, 
Gaines, Andrews and Winkler in Texas to Pyote, and from 
there to Del Rio. 


VALLEJO & NoRTHERN (ELEctTRIC).—Incorporated in Califor- 
nia to build from Valiejo, Cal., northeast to Woodland, thence 
southeast to Sacramento, about 70 miles. It is said the iine 
will be built this year, and will form part of the Northern 
Electric. T. T. C. Gregory is acting president. 


WESTERN ALLEGHENY.—An officer writes that the company 
is building with its own forces an extension from the present 
terminus at Newcastle, Pa., southwesterly to West Pittsburgh, 
3.75 miles. About one mile of track remains yet to be laid to 
complete the improvements. (March 4, p. 461.) 


_ WESTERN MaryLanp.—Contracts for the branch from Cum- 
berland, Md., northwest to a connection with the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie at New Haven, Pa., about 83 miles, have not yet 
been let. The new line will be single-track and will be graded 
with a view of eventually making it a double-track line. Con- 
struction will be commenced as soon as the necessary details 
now being worked out can be arranged, and it is expected to 
have the line finished and in operation within 18 months or 
two years. The construction work will be heavy and will in- 
clude several Jong tunnels. (March 4, p. 461.) 


Wicnita Farts & NorTHWESTERN.—The Wichita Falls & 
Wellington is said to have been incorporated in Texas, with 
office at Wichita Falls, Tex., to build a line from Frederick, 
Okla., west to Wellington, Tex., about 100 miles. The incor- 
porators include: J. A. Kemp, F. Kell, M. M. Murray, T. R. 
Orth and R. E. Huff, all of Wichita Falls. . (Feb. 25, p. 4383.) 


WicuHitTa’ FaLts & WELLINGroN.—See Wichita Falls & North- 
western. 


Wicuita, Kinstey, Scott City & DENvER Arr LINE.—A con- 
tract is said to have been given to T. Lutguerding and work 
is to be started May 1 on this line, both east and west, from 
Turon, Kan. The projected route is from Wichita, west via 
the towns of St. Mark, Ost, Pretty Prairie, Sego, Laredo, Turon 
and Fellsburg. W. F. Brown, president, Turon, and R. E. 
Edwards, treasurer, Kinsley. (See Kinsley, Scott City and 
Denver Air Line, Dec. 3, p. 1170.) 





Illustrating the increase in working expenses on the German 
railways it appears that from 1907 to 1908 these expenses in- 
creased from 71.7 to 72.32 per cent. of the gross earnings on 
the Bavarian, from 68.35 to 74.06 on the Saxon, from 72.65 to 
85.92 per cent. on the Baden State Railways. This was chiefly 
due to a general increase in the pay of employees, which con- 
tinue dalJso in 1909. The increase in wages alone wi!}] make 
the expenditures of all the German State Railways, taken to- 
gether, some $24,000,000 more in 1910 than in 1907. Any fur- 
ther increase is considered as for the present impossible, and 
great efforts are made to effect savings by simplifying methods, 
ete. 
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BALTIMORE & OnI0.—The company has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Speyer & Co., both of New York, $10,000,000 one- 
year notes, and it is understood that the bankers have dis- 
posed of these notes at prices yielding approximately 4% 
per cent. 


Boston & Mainr.—This company has asked the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission for authority to buy $1,663,400 Worces- 
ter, Nashua & Rochester stock, held by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., New York. ‘The total outstanding stock of the 
Rochester road amounts to $3,099,800. ‘The property of the 
company is leased to the Boston & Maine. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Press despatches from Winnipeg say 
that the Mackenzie-Mann interests, controlling the Canadian 
Northern, have bought the Vancouver island coal lands, 
known as the Wellington collieries, for $11,000,000. 


Cuicaco Ciry Rattway.—A quarterly dividend of 214 per cent. 
has been declared, payable March 30, on the $18,000,000 
stock, and it is announced that this stock is now on a regu- 
lar 10 per cent, annual basis. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Speyer & Co., New York, 
are offering at 96, to yield about 434 per cent., the present 
issue of $11,000,000 Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana first 
morigage 414 per cent. bonds of March 1, 1910-1934, which 
they recently bought from the railway company. ‘The bonds 
are guaranteed unconditionally principal and interest by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway (the old com- 
pany), which now operates the line under lease. A letter 
from the chairman of the executive committee of the C., R. 
I. & P. says in part: 

“The Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana was organized 
in 1905 and is now operated under lease by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., which owns the entire 
capital stock, except directors’ shares, and will uncondition- 
ally guarantee both principal and interest of the above 
bonds. The road constitutes a through connection from 
the Memphis-New Mexico line (Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf) 
of the C., R. I. & P. to the New Orleans-Houston line of 
the Colorado Southern, New Orleans & Pacific (owned by 
St. Louis & San Francisco), thus attording the Rock Island 
lines a route to both New Orleans and to Houston and Gal- 
veston. The line traverses the timber belt of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and is of standard construction, with low grades; 
adjacent to it are timber lands estimated to contain 7,000,- 
000,000 feet of pine and 2,500,000,000 feet of hardwood tim- 
ber, with a large number of mills creating profitable ton- 
nage. The land is capable of growing cotton and other 
staple crops, fruits, vegetables, etc. 

A quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent., payable Apri! 1, 
has been declared. The previous quarterly dividenus have 
been 114 per cent. The following statement has been given 
out by the company: 

“The dividend was made 1% per cent. instead of 1% per 
cent., the rate declared at this time last year, because it. 
was intended only to cover interest requirements of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. By the retire- 
ment in February of the bonds for which St. Louis & San 
Francisco common stock was pledged as collateral, the in- 
terest requirements were cut down somewhat, so that the 
1%4 per cent. declared to-day will be sufficient to meet them. 
The dividend, except the proportion paid to scattered stock- 
holders, will be applied to interest on the 4 per cent. bonds 
of the Railroad company due in May, and the interest on 
its $7,500,000 debentures authorized in connection with the 
retirement of the other issue already mentioned. 


CINCINNATI, Hamitton & Dayton.—The company has arranged 
to spend about $8,000,000 on improvements during 1910. 
Of this amount part will be provided by the sale of $5,000,- 
000 first and refunding 4 per cent. bonds guaranteed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


CLEVELAND RatiLway.—The receivers having been discharged 
and the debis of the Municipal Traction Co. having been 
provided for, the Cleveland Railway Co. on March 1 will 
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resume possession of the street railway lines of Cleveland 
under the ordinance of December, 1909. ‘The company has 
been given authority by the city council to issue 10 per cent. 
($1,467,500) additional stock to provide for improvements. 
The new stock is to be offered pro rata to stockholders. 


DELAWARE & EastreRN.—The receivers, A. M. Moreland and W. 

_ P. Trowbridge, have been continued by the United States 
circuit court and have been authorized to issue $30,000 6 
per cent. receivers’ certificates. In the petition for the ap- 
pointment of receivers it is said that the road has hereto- 

’ fore been operated at a loss of $25,000 a year, and that the 
interest on the bonds has not been paid. The receivers 
say that since they have taken charge of the property it 
has paid expenses. 


DetTRoIT, ToLEDO & Irontron.—Newman Erb has bought the 
Ann Arbor notes, said to be about $500,000, heretofore repre- 
sented by T. H. West on the noteholders’ committee. Mr. 
West is to retire from the committee and his place is to be 
taken by a nominee of Mr. Erb. 


Kansas City Brett.—A deed has been filed transferring all of 
the property of this company to the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway. See that company. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion has authorized the company to sell $1,295,000 bonds in 
addition to the $2,883,000 bonds already issued on the com- 
pleted line in Texas. This line runs from Red River to San 
Angelo, 239 miles, and the commission’s engineer has placed 
a value of $4,414,471 on it. 


KANSAS City TERMINAL Raitway.—J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
‘York; Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston, and the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, are offering at 97%4 $12,500,000 
first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds cf the Kansas City ‘Ter- 
minal, guaranteed principal and interest unconditionally by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & Alton; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 
Missouri Pacific; St. Louis & San Francisco; Union Pacific 
and the Wabash. Each of the railway companies is to pay 
one-tenth of the principal and interest when due, and if 
any company fails to meet its obligation, the other com- 
panies must‘make up all deficiencies ratably. ‘The Kansas City 
Terminal Railway was incorporated in 1906 to own and oper- 
ate a unit passenger station and freight and passenger termi- 
nals in Kansas City. All its capital stock is held in the interest 
of the ten railways that guarantee its bonds. The total 
authorized issue of these bonds is $50,000,000, of which $15,- 
000,000, including the $12,500,000 now ottered, are issuable 
against the property already owned, consisting of the Kan- 
sas City Belt Railway and the real estate for the union sta- 
tion and terminals; $2,500,000 bonds are reserved to retire 
first mortgage bonds of the Belt railway, due July 1, 1916; 
the remaining $32,500,000 bonds are reserved for construc- 
tion and additions. The existing and contemplated improve- 
ments include: 

1. A union passenger station, centrally located, between 
Wyandotte and Main streets and Twenty-first and Twenty- 
fourth streets, covering about 51 acres, to contain at the 
eoutcet 18 parallel tracks with space for six more, a total 
of 24 tracks, capable of accommodating 48 trains simul- 
taneously. The estimated cost of the station building, ex- 
¢clusive of land and tracks, is $5,700,000. 

2. A six-track line about 6.61 miles in length through the 
heart of the city ffom east to west, on the site of the present 
Belt railway. This line will afford an entrance to the union 
passenger station in both directions. 

3. A four-track line about 2.36 miles in length extending 
from a junction with the westerly end of the above six- 
track line to a junction with the main line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at the Missouri river. 

4. A four-track line about 6.25 miles in length along the 
northerly side of the city, extending from the easterly end 
of the above six-track line to a junction with the four-track 
line described in item 3. 

5. T'wo double-track lines extending from the westerly 
end of the above six-track line, about 6.72 miles through 
Kansas City, Kan., reaching the stock yards, packing houses 
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and other industries, and connecting with various railways 
to the west. 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN.—The directors have de- 
clared an extra dividend of 6 per cent. on the $49,466,500 
stock, of which $45,289,200 is owned by the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River. The dividend is payable March 30. 
Presumably this extra dividend is to be paid from sums. 
received as extra dividends from subsidiary companies. In 
February the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie declared an extra divi- 
dend of 40 per cent.; on March 1 the Mahoning Coal Rail- 
road paid an extra dividend of 50 per cent., and the Chicago 
& St. Louis paid its first dividend of 3 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock in February. These payments brought in $3,615,- 
210 to the Lake Shore, and the extra 6 per cent. dividend 
calls for the payment of $2,967,990. 


MANUFACTURERS’ Rat“tRoAD.—The stock of this company has 
been increased from $5,000 to $5,000,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAUL & SavuLt STE. MArie.—This company 
has bought from the Cuyuna Range Iron Co. the Cuyuna 
Range Railroad in northern Minnesota, 36 miles. 


Missourrt Paciric.—Cornelius Vanderbilt has been elected a 
director, succeeding H. B. Henson. 


New YorK CrentrRAL & Hupson River.—tThe directors have de- 
clared & quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., placing the 
stock on a 6 per cent. basis, an increase of 1 per cent. per 
annum. In 1908 the dividend was reduced from 6 per cent. 
to 0 per cent. per annum. 

See Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


NorFoLK & WESTERN.—It is reported that the company will 
soon issue bonds, possibly $15,000,000 in amount, to provide 
for new construction and extensions. 


PusBLic SERVICE INVESrMENT.—Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., 
are offering $500,000 of an authorized issue of $1,500,000 6 
per cent. cumulative prefered stock at 9814, yielding about 
6.10 per cent. The property of the company consists of 
stock of electric railway companies under the management 
of Stone & Webster. 


Sr. Louis, BrownsviLLE & Merxico.—The entire issue of first 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1904-November 1, 1910, have 
been called for redemption on May 2 at par. ‘There were 
$3,000,000 of these bonds outstanding recently. ‘The stock- 
holders are to vote on March 10 on the question of authoriz- 
ing a mortgage to secure $25,000,000 bonds for construction, 
completion and improvement of the road and payment of 
outstanding debts and canceling outstanding stock. 


Str. Louis, Iron Mountain & SouUTHERN.—Kingdon Gould has 
been elected a director, succeeding Alexander Cochran. 


THIRD AVENUE (NrEw YorkK).—The property of this company 
has been sold under foreclosure of the first consolidated 
mortgage for $26,000,000 to John M, Bowers, representing 
the reorganization committee. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET CROSSTOWN (NEW 
YorK).—The gale of this property at foreclosure is to take 
place on March 28. The upset price is $50,000. 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE & ANNAPOLIS.—The time for payment 
of the interest coupons dué March 1 on the $1,703,000 guar- 
anteed Baltimore Terminal 5 per -cent. bonds has been ex- 
tended by the United States circuit court for 90 days. 


WESTERN MAryLAND.—Press despatches from Baltimore say 


that the sale of the $26,000,000 stock which the. Maryland 
legislature approved is to be underwritten by a syndicate 
headed by Blair & Co. and the Equitable Trust Co., both of 
New York. 


Worcester, NasttuA & ROCHESTER.—See Boston & Maine. 





By a decree of October 28, 1909, the “South American Rail- 
way Construction Co. (Limited)” has been authorized to oper- 
ate in Brazil. The company has for its objects the construc- 
tion and administration of railways and public works of all 
kinds. This is an English company, capitalized at £100,000 
($500,000. ) 








Supply Crade Section. 


The Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, has bought 17 acres of land 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and contemplates building a new 
plant at that place. 


A. S. Henry has been elected a vice-president and Scott R. 
Hayes has been appointed general sales agent of the Railway 
Steel-Spring Co., New York. 


Harold A. Hegeman has been appointed a salesman in the 
railway department of the U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Co., 
New York, succeeding John Wolfe, resigned. 


At a meeting of the directors of MacArthur Brothers Co., 
New York, held on February 15, David Sloan was appointed 
consulting engineer and W. G. Sloan chief engineer. 


H. F. Wardwell, formerly of the Hicks Locomotive & Car 
Works, Chicago, has resigned to become chief clerk to H. G. 
Hetzler, president of the Chicago & Western Indiana Ry. 


F. O. Bailey, who has been connected with the Hicks Loco- 
motive & Car Works, Chicago, for several months, has been 
made sales manager of that company, with office in the Fisher 
building, Chicago. 


Owing to the increased demand for second-hand contractors 
equipment, the Barron & Cole Company, New York, have 
opened a special department to handle this line. Geo. E. Ray, 
formerly of the Russell Contracting Co., New York, has been 
made manager cf the new department. 


The Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, announces that 
the removal of its executive offices, sales, engineering and 
purchasing departments to the Park Row building, 13 Park 
Row, New York, will be completed by March 12. ‘[he branch 
office at 30 Church street will be discontinued. 


W. A. Peddle, formerly assistant signal engineer of the New 
York Central & Hudson River and the Boston & Albany, has 
been appointed signal engineer of the Hall Signal Co., New 
York. He will have charge of the estimating and circuit 
department and the construction work east of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lewis L. Clarke, president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected a director in the American 
Locomotive Company, to succeed his father, the late Dumont 
Clarke. C. B. Denny, formerly treasurer, has been elected 
secretary and treasurer. J. O. Hobby, assistant treasurer, has 
been elected assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Richard C. Oliphant, president of the ‘I'renton Malleable 
Jron Company, died at his home in Trenton, N. J., on March 
4. He was born in Uniontown, Pa., in 1852. His family has 
been identified with the iron industry for many years, his 
grandfather having established the first hot blast furnace 
in this country. He is survived by his wife and two sons, 
Ross Gould and Donald Creigh Oliphant. 


The A. P. Witteman Company, of Philadelphia, with works 
at Chester, Pa., has taken over the equipment of the Ports- 
mouth Forge Company, Portsmouth, N. H. They will remove 
such of the equipment as they may be able to use at the 
Chester plant and will offer the remainder for sale. To ac- 
commodate the additional equipment plans are being prepared 
for a new forge shop and an addition to the machine shop at 
Chester. 


The first annual report of the president of the Southern 
Iron & Steel Co. shows that approximately 20,000 tons of pig 
iron are being produced a month. In April, 1909, this com- 
pany acquired the properties of the Southern Steel Co., the 
Chattanooga Iron & Coal Co., the Lacey-Buek Iron Co. and 
the Georgia Steel Co. The work of reorganization and re- 
habilitation has been pushed and in addition a new mill is 
being constructed at Alabama City, which will have a capacity 
of 350 tons of wire products and 100 tons of miscellaneous fin- 
ished products per day. 


The Union Switch & Signal Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 3 per cent. on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks, payable April 9 to stock of record March 31. 


At the annual meeting this week George Westinghouse, presi- 
dent of the company, said that since the beginning of this 
year business had considerably improved, the earnings for 
January atone exceeding the amount of the first quarter’s. 
dividend. Vice-President Prout said that for the first six 
months of 1909 the company ran just even, earnings being 
about the same as expenses, and the earnings shown in the 
statement were the profits made from the business of the six 
months beginning with July. There are now over $2,000,000 
of unfinished orders in the shops. 





M. M. and M. C. B. Conventions. 





Leonard J. Hibbard, member of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, hav- 
ing charge of the matter of providing for the annual game 
of baseball in connection with this year’s conventions of the 
two mechanical associations, has appointed Frank Martin, 
Jenkins Bros., 71 John street, New York, captain of the east- 
ern team, and J. D. Ristine, Union Draft Gear Company, 
Monadnock block, Chicago, captain of the western team. ‘The 
plan is that the two teams shall be made up of both railway 
men and supply men; and, as Mr. Hibbard puts it, “it will 
be no burlesque, but a game for blood.” ‘Those who would 
like to join in the game should address either Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Ristine or Mr. Hibbard. Mr. Hibbard’s address is The 
Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Scaffolding and Ladder Equipment.—The advantages of all- 
steel adjustable scaffolding and all-steel step ladders are con- 
sidered in a pamphlet issued by H. B. Fuller, St. Paul, Minn. 


Copper-Clad Steel Wire-——The standard specifications for 
hard drawn copper-clad steel wire and for copper-clad steel 
bond wires are contained in a booklet published by the Duplex 
Metals Company, New York. 


Rubber Beit Cunveyors.—Booklet No. 35, from the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, illustrates a number of 
applications of rubber belt conveyors and presents detail in- 
formation as to the various parts of such equipment. 


Symons Crushers.—The T. L. Smith Co., Chicago, has is- 
sued a catalogue describing the Symons crushers, revolving. 
screens, chain and belt elevators and quarry cars. Both gen- 
eral and detailed illustrations of the machinery are included. 


Car Heating.—The perfected Thermo jet system of car heat- 
ing is illustrated and described in a new section of The Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company’s (New York) loose-leaf 
catalogue. This system combines in one an air system below 
212 degs., a vapor system at 212 degs. and a pressure system 
above 212 degs. 


Construction Methods.—A booklet from the Ernst Wiener 
Company, New York, contains a reprint from Concrete Engi- 
neering, describing the construction methods employed in 
building a concrete dam across the Connecticut river at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. An industrial railway was used to advantage 
in connection with this work. 


Jacks.—A 48-page booklet has been published by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. which describes and illustrates the following 
types of jacks: Forged steel hydraulic, track, ball-bearing 
screw, roller bearing, automobile and lowering, car and jour- 
nal, geared ratchet lever and telescopic. This catalogue is for 
free distribution to interested parties. 


Chain Belt Concrete Mixer.—The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is distributing a booklet containing photographs, descrip- 
tions and testimonials to call attention to its chain belt 
mixers and concrete handling machinery. The 23 full-page 
illustrations cover the various types of mixers, views of actual 
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installations, and detail views of the working parts of the 
machines. 


Smith Mixers—The T. L. Smith Co., Old Colony building, 
Chicago, has issued a 35-page catalogue describing all the 
types of Smith mixers, the Smith side-gate concrete car and 
the Smith concrete elevators. There are 13 full-page illus- 
trations, showing mixers and handling machinery in use, and 
line drawings of mixers and elevators with tables of dimen- 
sions and power required for use in planning installations of 
concrete mixing plants. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Land Seekers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Burlington Route has issued a folder on 
the free government lands in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana and South Dakota. A large map of the territory is 
included, and the information given relates to the dry farm- 
ing methods in use in that region. The company has also 
distributed a folder giving answers to questions about gov- 
ernment land, letters from satisfied settlers and a list of the 
company’s land publications. 


The Iron and Steel Department Store—A handsomely en- 
graved and printed pamphlet, under the above title, has been 
received from Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago. The illus- 
trations show different parts of the new general offices and 
warehouses, which cover 750,000 square feet of floor space 
and afford storage and handling facilities for 150,000 tons of 
material. With such facilities it is possible to make practical- 
ly immediate shipment on receipt of orders. The stock in- 
cludes structural steel, sheet steel, plates and bars, boiler 
tubes, rivets and machinery and specialties. 


Power Transmission Machinery.—A 270-page, cloth-bound, 
catalogue from the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., describes and gives complete information concern- 
ing the power transmission machinery manufactured by it. 
This includes cold-rolled steel shafting, couplings, hangers, 
pulleys, fly-wheels, etc. The book contains a considerable 
amount of engineering information, including tables showing 
the horse-power transmitted by single, double, triple and four- 
ply belts; also tables giving the transmitting efficiency of 
steel shafting under various conditions. 


Steel Culverts.—Several pamphlets have been received from 
the Canton Culvert Company, Canton, Ohio. A general cata- 
fogue, M-11, describes the ‘“‘Acme” corrugated metal culverts 
(nestable). These are constructed of No-Co-Ro metal, which 
is not subject to corrosion. A special railway brochure, R-11, 
illustrates and describes applications of these culverts of 
special interest to steam and electric railways. A booklet, 
C-11, tells of the advantages of No-Co-Ro metal and gives 
data of tests demonstrating its value for resisting rust and 
corrosion. A small folder contains excerpts from a bulletin 
on “The Preservation of Iron and Steel,’ issued by the U. S. 
Department. of Agriculture. 


Albany, Ashland, Cottage Grove and Sheridan are four towns 
in Oregon possessing remarkable attractions for fruit growers, 
sheep raisers and other farmers, and each has issued a very 
handsome colored pamphlet describing its fields, soils, forests 
and natural advantages, and also its people. ‘Homeseekers” 
may not be very numerous among the readers of the Railway 
Age Gazette, but we print this notice in recognition of the 
tasteful design of the pamphlets and the skill with which 
they have been prepared. One cannot help protesting, how 
ever, as is often necessary in reading the advertising pages 
of the monthly magazines, that the great American advertising 
expert goes too far; he is easily able to prove more than is 
required. By long experience he has acquired such deftness 
in praising things that constantly he is applying more super- 
‘atives than the subject justifies. The skilful editor and the 
artist of unlimited resources have in these pages made farm- 
ing actually beautiful. We are cold hearted enough to believe 
‘hat there is still a good deal of hard work about it, even 
where Nature is most lavish, hence our displeasure at being 
nypnotized by the advertising expert. The railway industrial 
promoter who has visited these local promoting agencies and 
‘as put them up to it, modestly keeps his own personality in 
the background. The pamphlets are full of halftone photo- 
graphic cuts, each picture a work of art, and the easterner 
who does not have his ambition aroused by these vivid presen- 
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tations of the prosperity which is ready to fall into one’s lap 
in the great Northwest must be dull indeed. ‘To a person un- 
acquainted with the map of Oregon a single criticism sug- 
gests itseli—the map furnished with each pamphlet should be 
at the beginning instead of at the tail end. Then the reader 
would feel as though he knew what he was reading about. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Boston.—See an item in general news. 
DatuartT, Tex.—See Enid, Ochiltree & Western. 


Dr Leon, Tex.—See Texas Central under Railway Construc- 
tion. 


Ext Oro, TeEx.—The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has filed 
an application to buy 240 acres of school land near its cross- 
ing of the Rio Grande river. The land is to be used for ter- 
minals as the new town of El Oro will be made a district 
terminal. 


GREENVILLE, Pa.—According to press reports the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie will spend about $200,000 putting up new build- 
ings in Greenville during 1910 and installing new machinery. 


HILLYARD, WasH.—The Great Northern will spend $500,000, 
it is said, enlarging its shops at Hillyard. 


LEBANON, Pa.—An officer of the Philadelphia & Reading 
writes that the company is installing a new manual inter- 
locking machine ai the Cornwall Railroad crossing, but is not 
carrying out any other work at Lebanon. (March 4, p. 464.) 


Live Oax, Fra.—See Florida Railway under Railway Con- 
struction. 


McKees Rocks, Pa.—See Pittsburgh & Lake Erie under Rail- 
way Construction. 


Mapison, Wis.—Negotiations are pending between the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Ilinois Central and the city 
officials for the elimination of a grade crossing in Madison 
and building an undergrade crossing. 


OCHILTREE, Trex.—See Enid, Ochiltree & Western. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—According to press reports work has 
been started by the Selden-Breck Co., contractors, St. Louis, 
Mo., on a new terminal building in Oklahoma City for the 
Oklahoma Railway Co. It is expected that the work will be 
finished by December, 1910. (Oct. 8, p. 666.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An officer of the Philadelphia & Reading 
writes that work is now under way by the James McGraw Co., 
contractors, rebuilding an office building in Philadelphia, which 
was recently destroyed by fire. 


PLATTEVILLE, Wis.—The Chicago & North Western is said to 
be making plans for putting up a new station at Platteville, 
to cost $25,000. 


SEDALIA, Mo.—An officer of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
writes that plans are now being made for improvements to shop 
buildings in Sedalia. This includes building an extension 
of about 75 ft. to the old building, which is now 60 ft. x 200 
ft.; putting in a new boiler and power plant and making other 
improvements. (March 4, p. 464.) 


SHREVEPORT, La.—A contract is said to have been given to 
Casey & Miller for building the joint passenger terminals for 
the Louisiana & Arkansas and the St. Louis Southwestern. 
The new station building is to be of brick and cost between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 


Uno Park, Ont.—Contracts have been given by the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario to the Hamilton Bridge Works 
for the material and erecting a number of steel bridges over 
the Wabie river, to include four 35-ft. spans, two 45-ft., two 
55-ft. and one 125-ft. The greatest height of any of the 
bridges will be 45 ft. 


Wicuita, Kan.—The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has let 
the contract to Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York, 
for the new shops mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of 
August, 27, 1909. The total cost is estimated at $400,000. An 
erecting shop, car shop, planing mill, power house, store house 
and roundhouse are includd jin the plans. 
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Late News. 


The items in this column were received after the classified 
departments were closed. 








The roadway of the Southern Pacific in Nevada, which was 
damaged by floods, is being repaired rapidly, and it is ex- 
pected that the line will be in operation by March 13. 


Walter F. Schleiter, secretary of Dilworth, Porter & Co., 
Pittsburg, and president of the Railroad Supply Company of 
United States, has been appointed delegate to represent the 
United States at the International Railway Congress. 


Car ferry No. 1, of the Ann Arbor Railroad, was burned to 
the water’s edge at the Northwestern slip, Manitowoc, Wis.., 
March 8, with a full load of cars. The vessel was just about 
to leave for Frankfort when the fire was discovered. The 
loss is estimated at $200,000. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is soon to offer for sale a large 
number of its wooden passenger cars. The first consignment 
which is to be disposed of consists of 140 coaches, 13 dining 
cars, 5 cafe cars, 39 postal cars, 1 baggage car, 22 combined 
passenger and baggage cars and 4 baggage and mail cars. 


The movement of loaded cars on the New York Central Lines 
during February totaled 1,586,328 car loads, which is an in- 
crease of 230,166 loads over the same period of last year. The 
movement exceeds that of February, 1908, by 383,820 loads, 
that of February, 1907, by 162,746 loads, and that of 1906 by 
116,927 loads. 


The Louisville & Nashville has taken over the twenty-five 
miles of railway built in Cullman county, Alabama, by the 
Cullman Coal & Coke Company. This road is a portion of a 
big colonization scheme which involves the bringing of a large 
number of German families to Cullman county, where Germans 
are already in abundance. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed orders with the New 
York Shipbuilding Company for two 250-ft. standard steel car 
floats. Orders have also been placed with William Cramp & 
Sons for four 145-ft. standard steel car floats. The New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad has placed an order with 
the New York Shipbuilding Company for one steel harbor 
barge. 


H. E. Hutchens, general superintendent of the Western dis- 
trict of the Southern at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Northern district, with office 
at Greensboro, N. C., succeeding A. H. Westfall, resigned to 
go to another company. W. R. Hudson, superintendent of the 
Birmingham division, at Birmingham, succeeds Mr. Hutchens, 
with office at Birmingham. 


Contracts are to be let in May by the Sterling & Northern, to 
build an electric line from Sterling, Ill., north through Emer- 
son, Coleta, Milledgeville, Hit, Brookville, Haldane, Forreston, 
Baileyville and Dunbar to Freeport, about 50 miles. There 
will be a 150-ft. steel span, a 75-ft. concrete arch and a 500-ft. 
trestle, also a number of smaller concrete arches. William Us- 
borne, chief engineer, Sterling. 


A second writ of habeas corpus has been issued by Judge 
Rogers for William N. Cott, treasurer of the Hocking Valley, 
already out on one writ. The second writ was issued because 
Cott refused to answer questions and produce for inspection 
the books of the Hocking Valley in the suit of Prosecutor 
Crosser, of Perry county, against the company. Cott, who 
insists the books are out of his control, will have a hearing 
on March 18. 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
after a lively executive session discussing Townsend admin- 
istration railway bill, adopted a motion to make the Interstate 
Commerce Commission instead of the proposed court of com- 
merce the tribunal to receive and pass on applications of rail- 
ways desiring to acquire other roads. This, of course, refers 
to roads that are not included under the general prohibition 
of the bill as in the competitive class. 


Vou. XLVIII., No. 10. 


Charges that the Southern Railway and the Illinois Central 
exact unjust and discriminatory rates on coal have been made 
to the interstate Commerce Commission by the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association. The complaint alleges that the coal 
operators in the Alabama field have lost a large volume of 
business in Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, since by 
reason of the small differentials allowed they are unable to 
compete with the operators in the coal creek field of Ten- 
nessee. 


J. P. Morgan & Company, New York, have bought the $11,- 
000,000 first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of the Jamestown, 
Franklin & Clearfield, the issuance of which was authorized 
by the New York Up-State Public Service Commission some 
weeks ago, simultaneously with the authorization of $15,000,000 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern debentures. Some $8,000,000 
of the bonds, which are guaranteed principal and interest by 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, have thus far been 
placed on approximately a 4.20 per cent. basis. The balance 
is being offered publicly at 95 and interest. 


Preparations are being made by the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
for the biggest season in the road’s history. All the company 
cars loaned to other roads during the winter are being re- 
called to be ready for the spring rush. All employees who 
have been given leave of absence have been ordered to report 
for duty and some twenty firemen who have passed the neces- 
sary examinations for promotion to the right side of the cab 
have been given engines. New equipment is being added and 
an order has been placed for early delivery of 15 passenger 
coaches to be put in the excursion business. 


Firemen and enginemen on about fifty railways throughout 
the West have voted to strike unless additional concessions 
in wages and working conditions are granted. More than &6 
per cent. of the union employees were opposed to accepting 
the offering of the railway managers committee and more 
than 89 per cent. of the non-union employees also voted against 
it. Nevertheless conferences between the managers committee 
and a committee representing the men will be resumed. AI- 
though the strike has been authorized, it is said, the men are 
willing to submit their grievances to arbitration. 


In Philadelphia, where the street railway employees have 
been on strike 20 days, about 1,100 cars were running on 
March 9, compared with 1,076 the day before. The company 
is receiving more men every day, many arriving from Reading, 
Washington and other cities. Between 300 and 400 strike- 
breakers from St. Louis passed through Columbus, Ohio; on 
Wednesday, bound for Philadelphia to take the places of the 
striking street car men in that city. At the meeting of the 
state federation of labor at New Castle, a resolution was passed 
endorsing a state-wide strike, if further arbitration is refused 
by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 


The New York Up-State Public Service Commission has de- 
nied the application of the New York Central & Hudson River 
for an extension of one year on the order requiring the opera- 
tion of oil-burning locomotives in the Adirondack forest pre- 
serves. The commission, however, has amended its order, 
which required the complete installation of oil-burning loco- 
motives on April 15, as follows: Two oil-burning locomotives 
are to be placed in service April 15, three on May 1, ten on 
June 1, ten on July 1 and the remainder by August 1. The 
order is also amended so that coal-burning locomotives used 
at night are permitted to be used through to destination if the 
trains to which they have been attached are not more than 
two hours late. 


Governor Fort, of New Jersey, has sent to the legislature 
a special message relative to revaluation of railway property, 
accompanied by a report of the special commission. The com- 
mission thas expended the $50,000 appropriated a year ago, 
and the work is only partly done. In the case of floating 
equipment of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the assessed revalua- 
tion by the commission is $4,331,000, as against a valuation 
fixed by the company of $2,669,000. In the case of certain 
second class railway property, the commission shows a re- 
valuation of $874,000, as against $185,000 reported by the State 
Board of Assessors. The Governor estimates the entire cost 
of revaluation at from $150,000 to $200,000, and says that this 
work should be funded and the needed appropriation made. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is asking prices on 25 
six-wheel switching engines. 


The Western Maryland has ordered six consolidation and 
two Mallet locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Virginian, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 18 as being in the market for eight Mallet, 11 Mikado 
and one switching locomotive, has ordered this equipment 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, reported in an unconfirmed 
item in the Railway Age Gazette of January 14 as being in the 
market for 91 locomotives, is said to have placed an order for 
40 locomotives. This item is not confirmed. 


The Colorado & Southern, as reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 25, is in the market for five consolida- 
tion, five switch and five Pacific locomotives, and will also 
order for the Fort Worth & Denver City five Pacifics and two 
switch engines. 


The Hocking Valley locomotives, mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of February 25 as having been ordered from the 
American Locomotive Co., are for delivery in June and July: 

General Dimensions. 


Weight on driverS .........ccceccseccccees 210,000 Ibs. 
DGGGe WEINME 605606 cee sve Hee eC Case 80s 240,000 
aro eo ee eee ee 23 in. x 30 in. 
pS ks Eee ee ce er ee ee 57 > 
Type of boiler ......c..secccees Radial stayed, E. W. 
Working steam pressure .........eeeeeeeeeeees 205 ibs. 
Heating surface, tUDES 0... cece ee eeeceeeee 3, 328 sq. ft. 
SN occa arse aiaeats mie we 202 
” ee WE ia rciepiecerteas con siae ela ie- 0% 3,520 = 
TUDOR, TUMDIOL sae so is6 oiks 6s ca 6 otis cs eo olen eee wees 412 
= MI GURTROURT con 5 ke sci ce seus owe reewe 2 in. 
- J SN PR wee ore ee 15 ft. 6 in. 
Firebox, MPN cai pra is'g) Uataterac else) alersishe'atehy nip srs)ocal aia aimee Wide 
RN a's 5ca's cieiatarerc:eiciais a ia'kis geenaeis elena 108% in. 
ne SASSER Se Raoee Pacer 73% “ 
si material and maker ........ Steel, Otis Steel Co. 
Ce I ares aw race seSna ens ones es ee cee 55 sq. ft. 
WUE CRED 65. 4.64 iin 6 has 6 Ss 6S Dale OO 7,500 gals. 
MAN CARRIE, 6 ei tae iaiieus ies oiers wee’ ea: ia) 3144. Soe olealela'e 16 tons 
Special Equipment 
PO OR OAR TO EE ee Ee Oe ee RS Otis Steel Co. 
oe cure cc eon ny hee ine Ragen eee Golmar 
Boiler lagging ......... 85 per cent. Magnesia, sectional 
BOE ere Westinghouse Ek. T. equipment 
Brake-beam ............. Simplex Railway Appliance Co. 
POPOMG BROCE 2.06 eccccssccs Am. Brake-Shoe & Foundry Co. 
IIE 6550 4..0: 4.40 a hd scmeyere Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Driving boxes ...... Cast steel, with Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Co.’s lubricators 
PRORMIIMDE 4.8.66 6408.80 ep0- Dressel Railway Lamp Works. 
RNIN 5c ane aa ea WE ar aa SEO ES 9 ASST Ohio Injector Co. 
Piston and valve rod packings......... U. S. Metallic Co. 
Batety WAIVE. .5 06s secre Consolidated Safety Valve Co. 
Sanding devices ............... Hanlon Loco, Sander Co. 
Sight-feed lubricators................ Ohio Injector Co 
PIE 5 6.6.5:3:0-4 9 a0 Railway Steel-Spring Co, on drivers 
LO aes Brown & Co.. Sligo Iron & Steel Co. 
Steam gages ........... Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
LS SEI or ere er moe Railway Steel Spring Co. 
NIN. oo hn O5e 61S 6 Wie0.9'6 a6) S Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co. 
MM I ss aad aetna sa etes ake Oe aa hee ess Walschaerts 
MN MONUINT EN a eS. 9s wo + oe WU oe Wis 154 ois 8 ws Cast steel 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Mineral Range has ordered 100 ore cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 100 fifty-ton gondolas from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Mexican Railways are asking prices, through the Bar- 
ney & Smith Car Co., for 10 coaches. . 


The Maryland & Pennsylvania is said to be in the market 
for 20 box cars. This item is not confirmed. 


The Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has ordered 
75 refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is said to be in the market for 12 steel 
postal and 28 steel baggage cars. This item is not confirmed. 


The Pittsburgh Railways Co., electric, is reported in the 
market for 100 motor and 50 trailer cars. This report is un- 
confirmed. 
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The Duluth, Missabe & Northern is placing 350 steel under- 
frames under old box cars. The work is being dons in com- 
pany shops. 


The Southern Railway is reported as being in the market 
for 10 combination baggage and passenger cars. This item is 
not confirmed. 


The New York Central is about to build 1,000 forty-ft., 40- 
ton box cars at the East Rochester shops of the Merchants 
Despatch Transportation Company. 


The Mather Horse & Stock Car Co. has ordered from the 
Haskell & Barker Car Co. the 250 automobile cars mentioned 
in the Railway Age Gazette of December 17. 


The Grand Trunk is taking prices on 1,000 thirty-ton box, 
500 forty-ton box, 500 thirty-ton furniture and 500 thirty-ton 
automobile cars. All these cars are to be equipped with steel 
underframes. 


The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific has ordered from the 
Pullman Co., 275 fifty-ton coal, 150 thirty-ton box, 50 thirty- 
ton stock, 25 forty-ton flat, six 30-ton refrigerator and 12 
caboose cars. 


R. & R. G. Hutchins, Great Northern building, Chicago, 
advise that they will buy in the near future several center 
dump or convertible ballast cars of standard specification for 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


The Harriman Lines are said to be asking prices on 1,500 
box, 1,000 automobile, 1,000 flat, 1,000 stock, 800 gondola, 150 
hopper and 55 caboose cars in addition to 205 passenger equip- 
ment cars. This item is not confirmed. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of January 28 as being in the market for 1,500 freight 
cars, has ordered 600 steel twin-hopper gondolas from the 
Pennsylvania Equipraent Co. of Philadelphia. 


The Colorado & Southern is in the market for 500 dump 
gondolas, 300 box, 250 dump stock, 125 narrow gage box, 
50 narrow gage stock, 50 narrow gage coal, 15 caboose and 
one dining car, and will order for the Fort Worth & Denver 
City 200 stock, eight passenger and four baggage cars. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific advises that the division 
of the 775 freight cars for which it is in the market is as 
follows: 250 refrigerator, 500 automobile and 25 caboose cars. 
Current reports that passenger equipment has been ordered 
from the Pullman Co. are premature. ‘This order is still 
under consideration and no contracts have been made. 


The Western Maryland, as reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 4, has ordered 500 fifty-ton steel hopper cars 
from the Cambria Steel Co. and 400 forty-ton gondola cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Co. The hopper cars will be 
30 ft. 5 in. long and 9 ft. 6 in. wide, inside measurements, 
and 382 ft..3 in. long, 10 ft. 8 in. wide and 10 ft. 8 in. high, 
over all. The gondola cars, having four doors, will be 41 ft. 
leng, 8 ft. 11 in. wide and 8 ft. 44% in. high, inside measure- 
ments, and 43 ft. long, 9 ft. 11 in. wide and 7 ft. 8 in. high, 
over all. The bodies will be of wood and the underframes 
of steel. 


The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of March 4, has ordered from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. four 70-ft. steel underframe coaches, three 
60-ft. steel underframe combination passenger and mail cars, 
two 60-ft. steel underframe baggage cars, to be built at the 
St. Charles, Mo., works: The coaches will be equipped with 
electric light. The American Car & Foundry Co. is also build- 
ing six cabooses for this company at its Jeffersonville, Ind., 
plant. The recent order for Hart convertible cars was for 50 
instead of 40, as stated in the issue of January 28. An order 
will probably be placed by the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
in the near future for 100 steel underframe box cars. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 





The Chicago & North Western is in the market for 47 ma- 
chine tools, a list of which has recently been issued to the 
dealers. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered from Joseph T. Ryerson 
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& Sons, Chicago, two double-end punch and shear machines, 
one No. 3 Lennox bevel shear, and one Ryerson flue welder. 


The Chippewa Valley Railway, Light & Power Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., has ordered, from the Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., a complete hydraulic equipment for its power 
plant, consisting of one 3,600-h.p. generator unit with;com- 
plete hydraulic governor and a 170-h.p. exciter unit. The ulti- 
mate capacity of the plant will require four generator units 
and two exciter units. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Great Northern is in the market for 2,000 tons of bridge 
steel. 


The Atlantic Coast Line has received bids on 2,500 tons of 
bridge steel. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilion & Dayton has received bids on 
2,500 tons of bridge steel. 


. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is in the market for 
45,000 pairs of angle bars. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has taken 
bids on 600 tons of bridge steel. 


The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation is in the 
market for 700 tons of girder rails. 


The Chicago Terminal Transfer has ordered from the Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co. 1,000 tons of structural steel for track 
elevation work. 


The Chicago, Burlingion & Quincy has ordered 225 tons of 
steel for track elevation work from the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has ordered, from the 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 170 tons of structural steel for 
track elevation work. 


The Merchants Despatch Transportation Co. has ordered, 
from the Lackawanna Steel Co., 15,000 tons of shapes and 
plates for steel car underframes. 


General Conditions in Steel—A number of orders for bridges 
have been released by the railways, and while most of them 
are small the total tonnage is fairly large. The Pittsburgh 
mills report that they are running at full capacity. The de- 
mand for rails is said to be stronger than at any time during 
the year and many of the railways are expected to enter the 
market for rails and track supplies in the near future. 





Reinforced Waterproofing Felt. 





For most waterproofing or damp-proofing work five plies 
of first quality tarred felt and coal tar pitch will be sufficient, 
as far as the strength is concerned. This material is not sat- 
isfactory where the waterproofing work is stopped and the 
laps and joinings are left exposed while other work is being 
carried on; there is danger of the laps being torn off or 
damaged, in which case it is difficult and often impossible to 
make proper connections. 

For work of this nature the Barrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, has devised a reinforced waterproofing felt 
known as Tartex. It is made of Barrett felt reinforced by 
a strong, closely woven cotton drilling. The coal tar pitch 
unites as closely with this as it does with the felt, thus form- 
ing a tough, pliable waterproofing material. 





Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works Removal. 





On May first the Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago, will move their general offices and chemical laboratories 
from the Postal Telegraph building, where they have been 
located since the organization of the company more than 20 
years ago, to the new McCormick building, on Michigan avenue 
and Van Buren street. The extensive growth of the business 
of the company has made necessary this removal, and the 
general offices and laboratories will occupy the greater por- 
tion of the top floor of one of the finest office buildings in 
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Chicago. The Dearborn company will have the entire front- 
age on Michigan avenue for its offices and laboratories, with a 
total floor space of more than 5,000 sq. ft. 

The company extends a cordial invitation to old and new 
friends to visit it at it$ new headquarters. From no place 
in Chicago can a beiter view be had of the city and Lake Mich- 
igan, or more valuable information be obtained pertaining to 
the successful treatment of boiler feed waters. The Dearborn 
company is to be congratulated upon the prominence it has 
justly attained in the business world, as manufacturers ‘and 
marketers of water treating preparations of unusual merit. 





Alternating Current Grinding and Buffing Equipments. 





The General Electric Company’s new and improved types 
of alternating current buffing and grinding equipments are de- 
signed for use 12 wood working, machine and repair shops, 
foundries, etc., where alternating current is available. These 
devices find a ready application for dressing small casting-, 
accomplishing the work much more quickly and giving a finer 
finish than can be obtained with a machine tool, chipping 
kammer or chisel. The grinding equipment consists of an 
alternating-current motor with substantial supports and fitted 





Alternating Current Grinding Equipment. 


with a tool rest and a water attachment; these accessories 
are rigidly clamped to the bearing brackets in such a manner 
as to permit ready removal when desired. Each end of the 
extended shaft is fitted with two steel flanges, two leather 
washers and one nut for clamping the emery wheel securely 
in position. The motors are rendered splash and dust-proof 
by totally enclosing them; the shafts, bearings, attachments 
and all working parts are made extra strong and durable to 
withstand hard and constant usage. 

The installation of a General Electric grinding equipment 
where it is readily accessible to the shop force enables the 
men to keep their tools sharp, thereby saving time, greatly 
increasing the output and improving the quality of the finished 
product. As sharp tools require much less power to operate 
than dull ones, the cost of power may be sensibly diminished. 
Workmen using dull tools are apt to become careless and 
eventually turn out inferior work. 

The buffing equipment is self-contained, compact and rugged 
and provides a very effective polishing device. These devices 





Alternating Current Buffing Equipment. 


are similar in construction to the grinding outfits, with the 
exception that the icol and water attachments are omitted. 
The shaft is also longer, each end being tapered and threaded 
for buffs. The bearing brackets are circular and so designed 
that they may be turned through 90 degs. to admit of side- 
wall installation, thus allowing relocation of the device at 
will. The following equipments may be supplied for operation 
on single, two or three-phase, 110-220 volt circuits: Single- 


phase, %4, 1, 2 and 3 h.p.; polyphase, %, 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7% hp. 

















